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Note 

DR.  JAMES  HARDY  DILLARD  served  as  President  of 
the  Negro  Rural  School  Fund  (Anna  T.  Jeanes  Founda- 
tion) from  the  time  of  its  organization  on  February  29, 
1908,  until  he  retired  on  June  30,  1931.  From  1907  until  1917  he 
also  served  as  General  Agent  and  Director  of  the  John  F.  Slater 
Fund  and  from  1917  until  he  retired  on  June  30,  1931,  he  served 
as  President  of  that  foundation.  In  the  busy  years,  during  which 
he  was  engaged  in  the  administration  of  these  two  funds  and  in 
helping  to  lay  the  foundations  for  an  adequate  and  efficient  system 
of  public  education  for  Negroes  in  the  Southern  States,  he  did 
not  take  time  from  his  labors  in  the  field  to  write  any  book  at- 
tempting to  ofTer  a  "solution"  of  the  so-called  race  problem  or  of 
any  of  the  other  problems  of  society,  but  he  did  from  time  to 
time  contribute  a  number  of  valuable  short  articles  to  various 
educational  and  other  journals.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  one 
Off  his  friends  that  a  careful  selection  from  among  these  various 
articles  would  best  constitute  a  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  man  and  of  those  ideals  to  further  which  he  has  devoted  some 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life.  This  volume  is  the  outcome  of  that 
idea.  It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  Mr.  B,  C.  Caldwell,  the  associate 
of  Dr.  Dillard  in  the  work  of  these  two  funds  for  twenty-one 
years,  consented  to  make  the  actual  selection  of  the  articles  to  be 
published  and  to  write  the  foreword. 

Arthur  D.  Wright. 
August  15,  1932. 
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Foreword 

THESE  twenty  odd  papers  have  been  garnered  from  maga- 
zines, school  journals  and  other  periodicals  in  which  they 
appeared — some  within  the  last  year  or  two  and  others  ten 
to  twenty  }'ears  ago. 

Many  of  them  have  been  reprinted — some  of  them  over  and 
over  again.  For  the  first  time  they  are  assembled  here  under  one 
cover. 

Read  one  after  another  these  pieces  draw  a  clear  outline  of  the 
better  education  as  the  writer  sees  it.  To  him  it  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter of  the  personal  contact  between  teacher  and  learner — ^between 
a  man  who  has  vision  and  scholarship  and  a  boy  learning  to  see 
and  know — with  the  corollar}-  tliat  when  there  is  no  vision  the 
pupils  perish. 

While  these  papers  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  there  are 
veins  of  thought  and  feeling  that  run  through  them  all,  like 
threads  of  silk  weaving  figures  in  a  fabric. 

The  persuasive  appeal  for  genuineness  in  contrast  with  bluff 
and  sham  and  shoddiness — for  accuracy  and  thoroughness  instead 
of  slovenly  work  and  cheap  credits — for  love  of  learning  itself 
and  not  the  robes  and  titles  of  the  learned — for  all  that  is  fine  in 
men  and  books  and  music  and  art  and  conduct — in  one  way  or 
another  this  note  is  sounded  in  all  these  paj^ers.  It  recurs  like 
theine  phrases  in  a  symphony — ringing  in  one's  ears  long  after 
the  players  have  gone. 

Emerson  writing  about  William  Pell  said  that  anybody  listening 
to  Pell  in  conversation  or  hearing  him  plead  a  cause  in  parlia- 
ment would  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  there  was  something 
finer  in  the  man  himself  than  any  thing  he  had  spoken. 

And  by  the  saine  token  one  reads  this  sequence  of  pieces  and 
comes  to  feel  that  the  spirit  speaking  in  them  all — the  undertone 
one  hears  from  first  to  last — is  something  finer  than  any  single 
note  apart.  B.  C.  C. 
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Circular  Letter  to  Supervising  Teachers* 

(The  following  letter  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Native 
Teachers'  Journal  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Loram,  our  late  Superintendent  of 
Education,  was  written  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Dillard  in  1911  when  he  was 
launching  the  Jeanes  Supervisor  Movement.  We  publish  it  because 
it  has  a  special  bearing  on  our  work  in  Natal  today.  Education  is 
much  the  same  all  over  the  world  among  all  races  of  mankind. — 
Ed.  A^  T.  J.) 

I  take  this  means  of  addressing  each  one  of  you  on  the 
subject  of  our  work.  You  are  one  of  a  body  of  workers  whose 
salaries  are  paid  by  this  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  enabhng  you 
to  devote  whatever  abiHty  and  skill  you  possess,  and  all  your 
most  earnest  efforts,  to  the  betterment  of  the  rural  schools  and 
communities  of  your  race  in  our  Southern  states.  You  know, 
in  a  general  way,  that  our  desire  is  for  you  to  do  whatever  you 
can  for  school  and  neighbourhood  improvement  in  the  communi- 
ties which  may  be  reached  by  you.  Purposely  you  have  not 
been  given  very  specific  rules  and  directions,  and  this  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  work  of  this  Fund  is  new  both  in  time  and 
in  plan.  It  is  necessary  to  learn  gradually  the  best  way  of  do- 
ing things,  so  that  the  work  may  be  intelligent  as  well  as  earn- 
est. Second,  conditions  vary  from  State  to  State,  from  county 
to  county  and  even  from  community  to  community.  The  kind 
and  method  of  work  best  suited  to  one  place  may  not  be  suit- 
able in  another  place.  For  this  reason  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  reports  which  you  make  each  month  should  show^  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  character  of  work. 

You  can  see  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prescribe  pre- 
cisely what  each  worker  should  do,  but  enough  is  known  to 
guide  you  in  the  main  lines.  You  should  keep  in  touch  with 
the  school  officials  and  show  that  you  desire  to  work  in  accord 
with  them.  You  should  exercise  tact  and  di'^cretion  in  dealing 
with  the  teachers  of  the  schools  which  you  visit,  and  show  that 
you  have  no  desire  to  usurp  authority,  but  wish  to  be  a  helper 


*  This  letter  was  re-printed  in  the  Native  Teachers'  Journal  for 
April,  1932,  published  at  Pietermaritzburg,  South  Africa.  The  editorial 
note  under  the  title  was  written  by  the  Editor  of  the  Native  Teachers' 
Journal. 
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and  fellow-worker.  You  should  assist  in  organizing-  the  people 
of  the  community  into  associations  for  self-help,  for  school  im- 
provement, for  extension  of  terms,  for  sanitation  or  any  other 
good  purpose.  You  should  cooperate  with  the  minister  or 
ministers  of  the  community,  and  thus  endeavour  to  bring  the 
great  influence  of  the  churches  to  bear  upon  the  practical  life 
of  the  people.  You  should  introduce  into  the  schools  such  sim- 
ple forms  of  industrial  work  as  may  be  needful  and  helpful,  and 
will  tend  to  show  the  connection  between  the  school  and  the 
daily  life  of  the  community.  You  should  by  word  and  example 
endeavour  to  promote  orderliness,  promptness,  and  cleanliness, 
being  particularly  careful,  for  the  sake  of  the  influence  on  the 
children,  that  the  school-rooms  and  school  surroundings,  no 
matter  how  poor,  be  kept  neat  and  tidy,  and  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  possible.  You  should  urge  and  demand  care  and  ac- 
curacy in  the  work  which  you  supervise,  remembering  that  one 
good  purpose  of  such  training  is  to  prevent  the  doing  of  things 
in  a  slovenly  way. 

While,  as  has  been  said,  your  reports  show  that  you  are 
not  all  working  in  the  same  way,  yet  it  seems  true  that  all  of 
you  are  doing  good  in  the  various  places  in  which  your  work 
lies.  On  the  whole  it  appears  that  those  of  you  who  are  doing 
no  actual  teaching  yourselves,  except  through  the  local  teach- 
ers, are  accomplishing  more  than  those  who  are  teaching  the 
children  yourselves ;  but  I  write  now  not  in  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism. I  wish  rather  to  express  gratification  at  the  zeal  and 
earnestness  and  missionary  spirit  which  so  many  are  showing. 
You  seem  zealous  in  embracing  the  opportunity  of  doing  some- 
thing for  the  welfare,  improvement,  and  encouragement  of 
those  who  stand  in  need  of  better  training  and  better  advan- 
tages. If  you  have  not  this  spirit,  you  should  not  be  in 
this  work. 
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County  Machinery  for  Colored  Schools 
in  the  South'^ 

It  may  be  interesting  to  readers  of  School  and  Society  to  know 
just  how  the  Slater  and  Jeanes  Funds  are  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  pubhc  school  authorities  for  improving  the  small  rural 
schools  for  colored  children  in  the  south.  For  I  take  it  that 
readers  of  School  and  Society  apply  the  title  quite  as  much  to  the 
colored  families  of  the  rural  south  as  to  the  families  whose  do- 
ings are  recorded  in  society  columns.  I  visited  recently  nine  col- 
ored families  on  a  plantation  in  Alabama.  They  are  living  on  the 
ragged  edge  of  nothing.  You  could  not  see  worse  poverty  in  the 
narrowest  streets  of  Naples.  Part  of  the  trouble  lies  in  condi- 
tions outside  of  themselves,  part  in  their  own  ignorance  and  lazi- 
ness. But  is  it  not  hard  to  blame  laziness  where  there  is  so  little 
of  knowledge  or  incentive  or  hope? 

To  bring  knowledge,  incentive,  and  hope  is  the  problem  of  the 
country  school.  The  church  and  the  school  are  the  two  means, 
but  the  church  in  the  countr}^,  with  some  hopeful  exceptions,  too 
generally  neglects  the  homely  problems  of  tliis  life.  The  work 
must  be  done  by  the  schools.  It  is  the  school  that  must  teach 
these  poor  folk  to  have  and  cultivate  a  garden,  to  cook  the  stuff, 
to  make  and  mend  their  clothes,  to  keep  their  rooms  clean,  and  to 
trim  their  kerosene  lamps.  The  country  school  must  not  only 
teach  the  children,  but  through  clubs  of  mothers  and  fathers  the 
country  teachers  must  help  the  present  generation. 

The  Jeanes  Fund  was  established  ten  years  ago  by  Miss  Anna 
T.  Jeanes,  a  little  Quaker  lady  of  Philadelphia.  She  died  soon 
after  making  her  gift  of  a  million  dollars.  Her  idea  was  to  help 
the  small  country  schools.  Strange  that  among  all  the  philan- 
thropists it  should  have  been  left  to  this  woman  to  make  the  gift 
most  needed.  The  way  in  which  the  resources  of  her  gift  have 
been  used  is  as  follows:  A  small  sum  has  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  county  superintendent  for  the  employment  of  a  teacher 
trained  at  Hampton,  Tuskegee,  or  in  some  school  where  home  in- 
dustries have  been  taught.  This  supervising  teacher  goes  her 
rounds  to  the  small  rural  schools  of  the  county  and  introduces 


*  School  and  Society,   September  8,   1917. 
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and  supervises  simple  forms  of  industrial  work.  Sometimes  she 
finds  the  teacher  of  the  one-room  school  able  to  carry  on  the 
work  in  her  absence.  Sometimes  she  has  to  do  all  this  kind  of 
teaching  herself.  Sometimes,  through  the  good  services  of  the 
county  superintendent,  she  gets  all  the  county  teachers  together 
and  instructs  them  how  to  do  the  work.  Incidentally,  on  her 
rounds,  she  organizes  the  fathers  and  mothers  for  school  and 
home  improvement.  Incidentally  she  helps  and  encourages  the 
local  teachers  who  are  oflF  in  the  background,  and  are  in  sore  need 
of  help  and  encouragement. 

During  the  session  ending  June  30,   1917,  there  were   189  of 
these  supervising  teachers  in  as  many  counties — as  many  as  the 
Fund,  by  spending  every  available  dollar  of  its  resources,  and 
with  the   help   of   $10,000   from   the   General   Education   Board, 
could  afford.     With  remarkably  few  exceptions  these  supervising 
teachers,  during  the  nine  years  of  the  work,  have  been  splendidly 
faithful  and  efficient.     I  do  not  know  where,  in  all  the  history 
of  education,  a  more  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  body  of  women 
could  be  found.     I  shall  never  forget  meeting  one  of  them  when 
I  was  driving  one  day  on  a  country  road.     She  was  tramping, 
because  the  man  who  was  to  take  her  had  failed  to  appear,  tramp- 
ing with  her  kit  of  materials,  eight  miles  to  keep  an  appointment. 
Some  of  them  have  managed  to  get  their  own  team.     Some  coun- 
ties have  donated  a  team.     Generally  they  manage  to  get   from 
school  to  school  through  the  kindness  of  the  patrons.     Last  ses- 
sion, according  to  their  monthly  reports,  they  visited  5,361  coun- 
try schools,  and  raised  $124,439  for  school  improvement.     The 
total  amount  paid  them  for  salaries  was  $61,785,  of  which  the 
county  public-school  authorities  paid  $23,693,  and  the  Fund  $38.- 
092.     In  the  first  four  years  of  the  work,  in  fewer  counties,  the 
Fund  paid  the  whole  of  the  salaries.     After  seeing  the  benefit  of 
the  work  for  four  years  the  counties  were  willing  to  help.     The 
Fund  has  never  cooperated  in  any  county  without  the  application 
of  the  county  superintendent,  and  has  never  paid  a  cheque  that 
was  not  countersigned  by  the  county  superintendent. 

The  Slater  Fund  was  established  in  1882.  It  is  twice  as  large 
as  the  Jeanes  Fund,  but  only  during  the  past  five  years  has  it 
undertaken  to  enter  directly  into  the  work  of  the  country  schools. 
That  it  has  now  begun  to  do  so  is  due  mainly  to  the  initiative  of 
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the  county  superintendents.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  this, 
because  I  welcome  any  opportunity  of  paying  tribute  to  these 
county  superintendents.  For  the  real  good  of  the  people  there 
is  no  more  important  office  than  that  of  county  superintendent, 
and  taken  as  a  whole  there  is  no  more  lil)eral-minded  and  for- 
ward-looking body  of  men  in  the  south. 

These  superintendents  saw  two  needs  in  their  counties  in  deal- 
ing with  their  difficult  problem.  They  saw  the  need  of  having  in 
the  county  at  least  one  well-graded  school,  to  which  the  best  pu- 
pils might  go  from  the  little  one-room  schools,  and  in  which  there 
might  be  some  instruction  and  training  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  small  schools  of  the  county.  Of  course  the 
preparation  which  they  had  in  mind,  reaching  only  through  the 
eighth,  ninth  or  tenth  grade,  would  not  be  very  extensive,  but  far 
better  than  the  preparation  which  most  of  the  strictly  rural  teach- 
ers now  have. 

So  it  was  that  through  the  application  of  a  few  superintendents 
the  plan  of  establishing  what  are  called  County  Training  Schools 
was  begun.  The  state  superintendents  gave  their  hearty  approval. 
The  arrangement  agreed  upon  was  that  the  Slater  Fund  would 
give  $500  annually  for  salaries,  on  condition  that  the  county  give 
$750  for  the  same  purpose,  and  that  the  school  should  belong  to 
the  county  and  be  a  part  of  the  regular  public-school  system.  In 
the  first  year  there  were  four,  and  in  four  years  the  number  in- 
creased to  forty-two.  All  of  them  have  industrial  work  as  well 
as  the  usual  academic  work,  and  in  the  highest  grade,  whether  it 
be  the  eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth,  there  is  a  bit  of  special  prepara- 
tion for  teaching.  For  promoting  the  industrial  work  very  im- 
portant assistance  has  come  during  the  past  two  years  from  the 
General  Education  Board  in  providing  the  necessary  equipment. 

The  schools  have  five  or  more  teachers,  and  it  should  be  stated 
that  while  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  by  the  counties  for  pay 
of  teachers  is  $750,  the  average  is  a  little  more  than  $1,000.  The 
plan  is  to  have  a  teachers'  home  attached  to  each  school.  The 
average  amount  of  land  owned  by  the  schools  is  about  6  acres. 
All  of  the  schools  already  have  pupils  from  various  parts  of  the 
county,  some  from  adjoining  counties.  Some  of  the  pupils  be- 
yond walking  distance  are  driven  to  the  school  each  day,  some 
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find  lodging  in  neighboring  houses.     Two  or  three  of  the  schools 
use  some  nearby  house  as  a  boarding  place. 

With  such  a  training  school,  and  with  the  extension  work  of  a 
supervising  teacher  going  the  rounds  of  the  smaller  schools,  the 
county  superintendent  has  a  pretty  good  working  plan  for  dealing 
with  a  difficult  and  vastly  important  problem.  The  improvement 
of  rural  schools,  whether  for  colored  children  or  for  white  chil- 
dren, is  the  hardest  task  in  the  whole  business  of  education,  and 
in  my  opinion,  at  the  present  time,  far  the  most  important. 

— •  — 

A  Happy  Development* 

Story  of  County  Training  Schools 

This  story  might  easily  be  profuse  in  figures,  but  I  shall  give 
only  a  few  outstanding  statistics.  I  may  tell  at  once  the  two  sets 
of  figures  that  are  most  striking.  In  the  session  1911-12,  when 
the  so-called  County  Training  Schools  began,  there  were  four, 
and  they  received  from  public  tax  funds  $3,344.  In  1928-29 
there  were  370,  and  they  received  from  public  tax  funds  $1,886,- 
852.  The  total  receipts  for  these  schools  in  1928-29  amounted  to 
$2,201,407. 

The  way  they  began  is  interesting.  In  the  Spring  of  1911  two 
unusual  letters  came  to  the  Slater  Fund.  I  say  unusual,  because 
this  Fund  had  been  dealing  with  private  and  denominational  in- 
stitutions, and  the  two  letters  came  from  county  superintendents 
of  public  education.  One  came  from  Virginia,  the  other  from 
Louisiana.  They  said  practically  the  same  thing.  Would  the 
Slater  Fund  help  in  building  up  a  central  school  in  the  county? 
It  was  hard  to  get  teachers  for  the  one-room  rural  school,  and  a 
local  school,  even  if  it  went  only  to  the  eighth,  ninth  or  tenth 
grade,  was  needed  to  meet  the  demand.  I  could  understand  this. 
Two  years  before  the  receipt  of  these  letters  I  had  made  a  per- 
sonal survey  of  colored  schools  in  a  small  county  in  Mississippi. 
Of  the  twenty-seven  public  school  teachers  in  the  county  there 
were  only  three  who  had  themselves  studied  above  the  fifth  grade. 
Let  me  say  here  that  nowhere  would  such  an  absurd  condition 


*  Opporiunitv,  January,  1930. 
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now  be  found,  but  this  was  eighteen  years  ago.  The  proposition 
of  the  two  superintendents  might  seem  merely  a  makeshift,  but 
it  sounded  good  enough  to  try,  so  the  reply  was  that  the  Slater 
Fund  would  be  glad  to  cooperate.  In  the  following  session  a  be- 
ginning was  made  in  four  counties. 

In  the  next  year  there  were  still  four.  In  March,  1913,  a  let- 
ter was  written  to  the  State  Superintendents  of  the  South,  ex- 
plaining the  plan  and  quoting  from  a  report  I  had  made  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Slater  Fund.  This  letter  called  out  most  encour- 
aging replies.  I  give  a  few  extracts,  because  they  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  story.  Hon.  Henry  J.  Willingham,  of  Ala- 
bama, said :  "I  shall  approve  and  foster  at  every  opportunity  the 
plan  outlined  in  your  favor  of  the  27th."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
he  would  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  county  boards. 
"The  county  boards,"  he  wrote,  "are  the  men  who  hold  the  strate- 
gic point  in  bringing  about  such  an  arrangement."  Hon.  W.  M. 
Sheats,  of  Florida,  wrote:  "Yours  of  March  27th  received.  I 
am  willing  to  cooperate  with  you  to  the  fullest  extent  ....  Your 
policy  and  plan  meet  with  my  highest  approval."  Hon.  J.  Y. 
Joyner,  of  North  Carolina,  wrote:  "I  approve  most  heartily  your 
suggestion  of  a  county  industrial  training  school  for  Negro 
teachers  ....  I  will  take  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Newbold  as 
soon  as  he  takes  charge  of  the  work  of  supervising  the  Negro 
rural  schools  of  the  state,  and  cooperate  with  him  in  endeavoring 
to  interest  the  county  superintendents  and  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation in  this  proposition."  Hon.  J.  W.  Brister,  of  Tennessee, 
wrote :  "I  should  be  glad  to  see  this  central  school  idea  worked 
out  to  which  you  refer  where  we  could  give  better  educational 
opportunities  to  Negro  students  than  can  now  be  had  in  the  or- 
dinary small  schools,  and  if  you  could  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
county  superintendents  I  should  be  glad  to  follow  up  that  letter 
and  encourage  them  to  take  advance  steps  where  they  are  pos- 
sible." In  the  session  1913-14.  the  number  doubled.  In  1914-15 
it  doubled  again,  becoming  seventeen.  Since  then  it  has  gradually 
and  steadily  increased. 

The  extract  from  Superintendent  Brister's  letter  suggests  an- 
other consideration  which  caused  a  favorable  reply  to  the  two 
county  superintendents.  Here  seemed  a  clear  lead  for  the  pro- 
motion of   public  high   schools   for  colored  children.     The   time 
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seemed  at  hand,  or  soon  coming,  when  the  need  would  be  appar- 
ent. If  the  colleges  were  to  prosper  there  must  be  a  supply  of 
secondary  schools,  and  a  proper  supply  could  come  only  through 
the  means  of  public  funds.  The  establishment  of  schools  such 
as  the  county  superintendents  advocated  seemed  therefore  not 
only  to  meet  their  immediate  demands  but  to  point  further.  And 
so  it  was.  In  fifteen  years,  that  is,  by  1926,  when  there  were 
306  such  schools,  there  were  eighty-two  which  had  reached  a  full 
four  year  high  school  course.    They  are  all  on  the  way. 

An  investigation  just  completed  shows  that  in  a  fairly  complete 
list  of  private  and  denominational  schools  the  number  of  high 
school  pupils  in  such  schools  has  declined,  within  the  past  four 
years,  from  about  35,000  to  about  19,000.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  signify  that  there  are  fewer  high  school  pupils.  It  simply 
means  an  increase  of  the  number  attending  public  high  schools. 
In  these  four  years  twenty-seven  private  or  denominational 
schools  have  closed,  some  to  become  County  Training  Schools, 
others  because  of  nearness  to  such  schools.  This  is  inevitable, 
but  it  by  no  means  implies  the  extinction  of  private  and  denomi- 
national high  schools.  There  are  some  which  ought  to  die,  such 
as  are  lacking  in  genuineness  and  in  any  reasonable  expectation 
of  proper  support.  But  there  will  always  be  plenty  of  room  and 
need  for  high-class  high  schools  conducted  privately  or  by  the 
various  religious  denominations,  and  such  deserve  far  more  assis- 
tance than  they  are  at  present  receiving. 

In  the  beginning,  of  course,  none  of  the  Training  Schools  were 
High  Schools,  and  we  did  not  wish  to  call  them  such.  Even  at 
that  time  there  was  some  criticism  of  false  names.  A  university 
was  cited  which  had  never  gone  above  the  third  high  school  year, 
and  there  were  many  colleges  which  did  little  more  than  the  be- 
ginnings of  high  school  work.  So  the  name  of  County  Training 
School  was  hit  upon.  The  suggestion  came  from  Dr.  J.  D.  Eg- 
gleston,  former  State  Superintendent  in  Virginia,  later  President 
of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Slater 
Board.  The  idea  was  that  when  the  schools  should  become  high 
schools  they  might  be  so  called.  Some  of  them  have  thus  grad- 
uated out  of  the  Training  School  list,  and  changed  the  name,  but 
there  are  others  which,  though  they  are  entitled  to  the  change  of 
title,  still  keep  the  name  of  Training  School. 
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It  sometimes  happened  that  a  County  Training'  School  served 
not  only  its  own  county  but  some  adjoining  county.  A  Jeanes 
Teacher,  going  about  among  the  rural  schools,  would  find  bright 
pupils  who  ought  to  have  a  chance  of  passing  beyond  the  five  or 
six  grades  provided.  She  would  tell  about  the  Training  School 
and  perhaps  bring  about  the  chance  of  going.  If  it  were  too  far 
away,  perhaps  there  might  be  some  relative  living  near  it,  with 
whom  the  child  could  board.  Some  of  the  schools  soon  began  to 
have  modest  dormitories.  By  1925,  when  there  were  233  schools, 
there  were  fifty-seven  which  had  dormitories  of  some  kind.  In 
that  year  there  were  6,198  boarders,  of  whom  1,657  were  in  dor- 
mitories, the  others  in  near-by  homes.  In  more  recent  years  the 
tendency  has  been  toward  transportation. 

Cooperation  has  become  a  great  word  in  our  day.  In  really 
effective  cooperation  in  the  field  of  education  the  County  Train- 
ing Schools  furnish  the  most  striking  example  that  I  know  of. 
Let  me  give  one  instance  of  one  of  the  schools  which  I  recently 
visited.  This  school  had  received  help  from  seven  sources :  the 
State,  the  county,  the  contributions  of  the  people  themselves,  the 
Slater  Fund,  the  General  Education  Board,  the  Rosenwaid  Fund 
and  the  Federal  Fund,  known  as  Smith-Hughes.  This  last  was 
supplying  the  salary  of  a  teacher  in  agriculture  and  shop  work. 
The  General  Education  Board  had  supplied  most  of  the  money 
for  a  shop  building.  The  Rosenwaid  Fund  gave  a  part  of  the 
money  for  a  new  main  building.  The  Slater  Fund  was  helping 
in  the  payment  of  salaries.  Besides  all  these  agencies  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  made  through  the  Slater  Board  liberal  con- 
tributions to  County  Training  Schools  in  the  critical  middle  pe- 
riod of  their  development. 

After  all,  these  schools  being  public  schools,  their  main  devel- 
opment has  come  from  public  school  funds.  This  is  the  great 
fact,  and  it  is  a  fact  which,  even  in  thinking  of  race  relations, 
counts  for  more  than  many  orations  as  evidence  of  growth  in 
conviction  of  justice  and  spirit  of  goodwill. 
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I  am  going  to  take  for  my  subject  the  general  thought  of  the 
right  spirit  for  the  schools  to  have.  I  was  struck  yesterday  by  a 
remark  made  by  a  speaker  regarding  the  importance  of  having  an 
ideal  behind  the  work,  because  back  of  all  good  work  there  must 
be  the  vision,  the  spirit,  the  ideal.  I  wish,  ver>'  briefly,  to  state 
something  of  what  seems  to  me  the  right  spirit  for  your  insti- 
tutions, and  for  all  educational  institutions. 

First,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  what  we  might  call  the  spirit 
of  belief  in  the  dignity  of  manual  work.  I  think  perhaps  the 
colored  people  have  the  advantage  of  the  white  people  in  this. 
The  white  people  have  a  longer  line  of  tradition,  wrong  tradition, 
in  the  idea  of  what  is  honorable  labor,  what  is  dignified  labor, 
and  what  is  not.  I  do  not  know  anything  in  which  it  seems  to 
me  the  world  needs  a  revolution  more  than  in  just  this  respect — 
the  way  in  which  it  regards  different  kinds  of  labor.  Will  you 
tell  me  if  you  can  see  any  reason  why  killing  people,  why  settling 
the  quarrels  of  people,  why  giving  people  drugs,  should  be  more 
honorable  in  any  way  than  laying  brick  or  making  a  table  or 
plowing  a  furrow  to  produce  wheat  and  corn  and  other  good 
things?  Yet  we  know  that  in  some  way  we  have  the  wrong  idea 
that  the  sort  of  labor  we  call  professional  is  more  honorable  than 
labor  with  the  liands.  We  have  the  idea  that  labor  with  the 
hands  lacks  something  intellectual,  but  it  isn't  true.  Manual  la- 
bor, when  done  rightly,  needs  brain.  Why  should  not  such  work 
be  as  honorable  as  any  ?  Why  should  we  not  begin  in  our  schools 
to  teach  and  get  into  the  pupils'  minds  the  idea  of  the  real  dignity 
and  honor  of  any  kind  of  true  labor? 

Secondly,  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  raise  our  ideals  about  manual  labor  is  to 
have  manual  labor  done  in  the  right  way.  The  spirit  of  nice 
work  would  be  the  second  spirit  that  I  would  try  to  infuse  into 
educational  institutions.  I  use  the  word  "nice"  in  the  true  sense, 
as  when  we  say  "a  nice  use  of  words."  This  means  that  the 
words  are  used  exactly  right,  that  you  get  the  right  word  to  fit 


*  An  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural!  and   Mechanical 
Schools,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,   1914. 
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the  meaning.  It  means  accuracy,  and  in  addition  to  accuracy  it 
means  a  certain  beauty.  We  have  a  good  word  that  is  used  in 
a  rather  mystical  way.  People  talk  about  art  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing mysterious.  Now,  what  is  art?  Art  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  doing  in  a  nice  and  beautiful  way  the  thing  that  you 
do.  If  you  are  going  to  make  a  table,  you  can  make  it  rough 
and  with  the  pieces  so  that  they  will  not  fit;  but  if  you  make  the 
table  a  thing  of  beauty,  so  that  it  gives  one  pleasure  to  look  at  it, 
then  you  are  an  artist.  If  you  make  and  cook  a  biscuit  right  you 
are  an  artist.  We  should  endeavor  to  instill  into  the  pupils' 
minds  this  spirit  of  doing  a  thing  just  right.  This  will  give 
them  an  idea  of  the  dignity  of  manual  labor.  We  people  in  the 
South  need  this  second  spirit  that  I  speak  of,  this  spirit  of  doing 
things  "shipshape" ;  we  need  it  perhaps  worse  than  any  other 
people  in  the  United  States.  We  might  just  as  well  confess  it; 
we  let  things  go.  Those  of  you  who  have  charge  of  schools  in 
the  South  need  to  stress  this  thought,  that  your  pupils  must  not 
half  do  things.  Have  them  do  thoroughly  whatever  they  do.  Let 
us  get  it  into  the  heads  of  the  people  that  they  must  not  only  get 
things  done,  but  that  they  must  get  them  done  in  the  right  way. 
Every  human  being  in  the  world  ought  to  be  an  artist;  that  is, 
we  all  ought  to  do  our  work  in  a  nice  and  beautiful  way. 

The  third  spirit  which  I  would  try  to  put  into  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  in  your  institutions,  and  in  all  institutions,  is  the  spirit 
of  steadfast  work.  We  in  the  South  need  this  too.  We  need  to 
learn  that  there  are  six  days  to  work.  Especially,  I  think  our 
farmers  need  to  learn  this :  that  not  three  days,  but  "six  days 
shalt  thou  labor."  We  might  compromise  on  five  and  a  lialf, 
with  Saturday  half-day  off,  but  that  much  we  must  insist  on.  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  that  needs  preaching  about  more  than 
the  spirit  of  steadfastness — sticking  to  the  work.  You  must 
learn,  not  to  work  three  days  in  the  week  so  as  to  make  just 
enough  to  live  or  loaf  on  the  other  two  days,  but  to  work  at  least 
five  and  a  half  days  in  the  week. 

Now,  then,  if  you  can  have  these  three  spirits  or  thoughts  in 
your  students — first,  the  spirit  of  actually  looking  upon  manual 
labor  as  just  as  honorable  as  any  other  kind  of  labor ;  second, 
the  spirit  of  wanting  to  do  the  labor  in  a  "nice"  way ;  and  third, 
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the  spirit  of  sticking  to  the  labor — then  you  will  send  forth  young 
men  and  women  who  will  be  capable  and  efficient  workers. 

The  three  kinds  of  spirit  that  I  have  just  been  talking  about 
refer  primarily  to  one's  self.  Turn  now  for  a  moment  to  the 
spirit  that  looks  out  of  itself.  We  need  very  much,  especially  in 
institutions  which  may  be  called  in  a  sense  "higher  institutions," 
institutions  like  these  you  represent,  which  have  students  coming 
from  different  parts  of  your  state,  institutions  which  are  looked 
up  to  as  the  capstones  of  education,  we  need  that  these  students 
should  have  infused  into  their  minds  what  perhaps  we  might 
call  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  education.  I  think  it  is  true  in 
schools  of  higher  grade  that  there  is  too  much  of  the  spirit  of 
exclusiveness,  of  the  feeling  that  education  is  "for  us."  They 
are  too  apt  to  forget  the  great  masses  of  their  fellow-men  out  in 
the  background  who  have  not  these  advantages.  The  students 
should  feel  that  they  want  everybody  educated,  not  themselves 
alone.  They  should  be  taught  that  they  must  do  their  part  in 
carrying  advantages  to  others.  They  must  have  the  spirit  of 
inclusiveness,  and  not  exclusiveness,  as  to  the  advantages  of 
education. 

Institutions  like  these  ought  to  have,  also,  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation with  all  other  forces  of  education,  and  I  should  say 
especially  with  the  public  school  forces  of  education.  Your  in- 
stitutions should  take  special  interest  in  all  public  school  efforts, 
not  only  in  the  county  that  you  are  in,  but  throughout  the  state 
in  which  you  are  situated.  As  far  as  possible  you  ought  to  co- 
operate with  every  public  school  movement,  in  everything  that 
tends  to  promote  the  betterment  of  the  public  schools.  It  would 
be  well  if  the  pupils  in  your  institutions,  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  could  actually  go  out  and  see  just  what  the  educational 
conditions  are  around  them,  visit  the  little  schools,  get  in  touch 
with  them,  and,  where  possible,  be  helpful  towards  them. 

This  leads  me  to  the  last  thought  that  I  have  in  mind  in  con- 
nection with  the  democratic  ideal.  I  refer  to  the  spirit  that 
makes  us  want  improvement  of  conditions  not  for  ourselves 
alone.  It  is  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  towards  all  with  whom  you 
may  come  in  contact  and  of  wanting  a  better  world  for  all  God's 
people.  We  should  value  our  advantages  in  order  that  we  may 
go  out  and  be  helpful  in  our  counties  and  states,  trying  to  im- 
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prove  the  homes  of  the  people,  favoring  good  schools,  favoring 
good  roads,  favoring  temperance. 

If  our  schools  can  have  these  spirits  that  I  have  spoken  of, 
how  much  good  can  be  done  by  them  in  making  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in  ?  There  is  nothing  new  about  these  ideas, 
but  they  are  the  everlasting  foundation  of  all  true  work.  Let  me 
enumerate  these  spirits  again  and  ask  you  to  think  about  them 
and  develop  the  thought  in  your  minds  more  fully  than  I  have 
been  able  to  do  in  this  brief  way:  the  spirit  of  the  dignity  of 
manual  labor,  the  spirit  of  doing  manual  labor  in  a  nice  and 
beautiful  way;  the  spirit  of  steadfastness  in  labor;  and  then,  out- 
wardly, the  spirit  of  democracy  in  any  of  the  advantages  that  we 
have — not  wanting  for  ourselves  what  we  do  not  want  others  to 
have.  One  of  the  finest  things  that  lias  been  said  on  this  sub- 
ject was  spoken  by  Mr.  Henry  Watterson,  talking  to  an  audience 
of  colored  people.  "I  do  not  want,"  he  said,  "for  me  and  mine 
that  which  I  do  not  want  for  you  and  yours."  That  is  the  true 
spirit. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  that  in  your  special  work  you 
should  not  have  the  feeling  that  your  school  is  all  you  have  to 
think  about  in  this  great  matter  of  educating  all  the  people.  Think 
rather  of  your  school  as  a  part  of  the  whole  educational  move- 
ment going  on  in  our  country.  If  the  pupils  in  your  institutions 
can  go  out  with  this  feeling  of  co-operation  added  to  the  spirit 
of  honest  and  steadfast  labor,  you  need  have  no  fear  of  their 
failing  to  be,  not  only  capable  in  themselves,  but  useful  to  their 
special  communities  and  good  citizens  of  the  state  and  nation. 
These  schools  of  yours,  supported  by  nation  and  state,  seem  to 
have  a  very  special  call  for  dedication  to  the  service,  not  of  a 
select  group,  but  of  all  the  people. 

— • — 
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No  workers  in  the  Southern  states  have  so  much  power  and 
opportunity  as  the  colored  ministers  to  lead  their  people  upward 
and  onward.  My  observation  is  that  the  great  majority  of  col- 
ored ministers  are  doing  what  they  can  to  lead  their  people  to 
right  living.  I  believe  that  as  a  whole  the\'  are  trying  to  do  all 
they  can  in  the  field,  not  only  of  religion,  but  of  education  and 
community  work. 

For  several  years  I  have  had  a  desire  to  carry  out  plans  for 
organizing,  throughout  the  South,  institutes  for  colored  ministers 
who  live  in  the  country  and  have  few  opportunities  for  self- 
improvement.  There  is  a  great  need  for  gathering  such  minis- 
ters into  institutes  and  conferences  such  as  the  one  you  are  now 
holding  at  Hampton  Institute.  These  ministers,  who  have  so 
little  opportunity,  are  hungry  to  read  books,  and  to  have  the 
privilege  of  hearing  the  thoughts  of  people  who  are  working 
for  educational  and  community  improvement. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  in  the  Southern  states  denomination- 
alism  is  very  strong,  both  among  the  white  people  and  among 
the  colored  people.  I  believe  that  it  is  probably  stronger  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North  and  West.  Now,  denominationalism  in 
itself  is  not  so  bad,  because  people  must  differ  in  tastes,  and  in 
ways  of  thinking,  but  denominationalism  should  not  prevent 
people  from  joining  in  good  work,  however  great  may  be  their 
differences. 

We  have  to  practice  cooperation  with  differences  in  the  home 
and  out  in  the  world.  Chesterton  says  that  the  home  is  not  so 
valuable  as  a  haven  of  rest  as  a  place  where  we  are  to  learn  for- 
bearance and  the  fineness  of  making  allowances  for  each  other. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  divorce  is  that  men  and  women  do  not 
recognize  the  fact  that  we  must  learn  to  cooperate  with  dif- 
ferences. 

In  all  activities  we  have  intellectual  differences,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferences along  other  lines,  but  we  must  learn  to  combine  forces 


*  Abstract  of  address  delivered  before  the  fourth  annual  Hampton  Insti- 
titte  Ministers'  Conference  and  the  Annual  Hampton  Slimmer  Session  for 
Teachers,  June  26,  1917. 
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where  necessary  and  to  work  together.  Last  spring  I  attended 
in  Garden  City  a  missionary  gathering  in  which  fifty-seven 
church  bodies  were  represented.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  in  the  great 
missionary  field  there  is  too  often  a  lack  of  cooperation  among 
the  numerous  churches.  In  his  book  on  South  Africa,  Bryce 
speaks  of  the  fact  that  the  extension  of  Christianity  is  retarded 
there  because  the  churches  are  often  found  quarrelling  about  de- 
nominationalism.  To  do  the  work  of  the  Master  we  must  all 
learn  to  acknowledge  differences  and  yet  to  work  together. 

Furthermore  we  must  get  rid  of  the  lack  of  cooperation  in 
the  educational  field.  We  are  all  glad  to  find  that  cooperation 
in  education  is  growing.  Formerly  in  the  matter  of  Negro  edu- 
cation it  was  true  that  many  institutions  did  not  know  about  other 
schools  in  their  community  and  these  schools  knew  nothing  about 
them.  Today,  throughout  the  South,  where  colored  schools  are 
doing  good  work,  there  is  a  growing  cooperation  with  public 
school  officials.  There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  denomina- 
tional schools  to  cooperate  as  never  before  with  the  work  of  the 
public  schools.  Let  me  say  that  from  the  first  Hampton  Institute 
has  stood  for,  and  won  success  in,  cooperation.  Hampton  has 
been  a  great  lesson  in  cooperation  for  the  whole  country. 

As  to  the  relation  of  races,  may  there  not  be  cooperation  in 
spite  of  great  differences?  I  do  not  see  why  two  races  may  not 
live  side  by  side  in  good  will  and  cooperation.  Dr.  Washington 
believed  that  the  races  could  live  here  in  the  South  in  peace  side 
by  side. 

The  University  Race  Commission  met  last  year  in  Durham 
and  held  a  meeting  in  a  room  over  a  colored  bank.  The  Presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  best  colleges  of  the  country — Trinity  College — 
and  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  brought 
about  for  the  Commission  a  meeting  of  the  leading  white  men 
and  the  leading  colored  men  of  the  community.  At  another  meet- 
ing held  in  Asheville  the  Commission  saw  the  same  good  race 
relations.  A  conference  was  held  in  the  court  house,  where  ref>- 
resentatives  of  both  races  were  present.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  could  not  but  ask  the  question,  "Why  cannot  such 
relationship  be  universal?"  Religion  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
intelligence  in  their  heads,  will   make  for  constant  improvement 
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ill  cooperation.  When  it  comes  to  real  stress,  people  cooperate, 
and  when  we  become  truly  educated  and  Christianized,  inter-racial 
cooperation,  with  whatever  recognition  of  differences,  will  prevail 
in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  in  times  of  stress. 

The  Negro  migration  from  the  South  is  a  real  movement,  al- 
though nobody  can  give  exact  figures.  We  may  believe  that  good 
is  to  come  from  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  Negro 
people  will  stay  in  the  South.  The  great  majority  will  remain  in 
the  South  and  will  be  a  great  factor  in  building  up  the  South. 
I  believe  that  adjustment  and  cooperation  will  come. 

There  is  another  problem  of  cooperation  with  differences — 
that  of  mass  and  class,  of  capital  and  labor.  Some  years  ago  in 
New  York  I  saw  late  one  night  a  line  of  shivering  men  waiting 
to  receive  a  small  portion  of  bread.  Across  the  street  was  a  fash- 
ionable restaurant,  in  which  people  were  eating  meals  costing 
from  two  dollars  to  six  dollars  a  plate.  We  all  know  that  there 
is  too  great  lack  of  proper  distribution  of  the  wealth  that  is  pro- 
duced. There  needs  to  be  a  better  apportionment  of  wages  to 
work.  I  believe  there  are  signs  of  a  better  cooperation  even  in 
this  difficult  problem.  We  cannot  overlook  the  desire  of  men  of 
wealth  to  do  good  with  their  money.  They  are  tr\ing  to  help  in 
working  out  some  of  the  great  problems  of  human  brotherhood. 
The  test  of  civilization  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  who  can  lead  clean,  wholesome,  useful  lives.  You  remem- 
ber that  Moses  once  uttered  the  splendid  democratic  words, 
"Would  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets."  And  today 
we  are  saying,  "Would  that  all  people  could  have  clean  homes  and 
the  chance  to  lead  clean,  pure  lives."  Overcrowding  is  perhaps 
the  chief  sin  against  sanitation.  How  can  people  live  clean  lives 
when  they  have  to  live  in  overcrowded  conditions?  Even  in  the 
open  country  many  people  are  living  in  crowded  cabins.  We 
must  join  in  helping  to  bring  about  an  era  in  which  all  men  shall 
have  a  square  deal. 

Lastly,  this  thought  of  cooperating  with  differences  has  the 
large  application  of  nation  to  nation.  When  this  great  war  came 
many  of  us  asked  ourselves  the  question,  "Can  it  be  true  that 
millions  of  men  are  slaughtering  each  other?"  Many  of  us  could 
not  keep  from  thinking  that  only  evil  was  present ;  and  yet  we 
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must  have  faith  to  trust  that  good  will  come  out  of  the  terrible 
struggle,  by  bringing  the  world  to  a  knowledge  that  nations  need 
not  be  hostile  whatever  their  differences. 

If  this  heart-rending  war  can  bring  the  world  to  even  a  begin- 
ning of  the  realization  of  this  great  doctrine,  perhaps  it  may  be 
worth  the  awful  sacrifice. 


Loving  and  Hating  in  the  Bible* 

The  full  strength  of  these  words  as  they  are  used  in  the  Bible 
has  been  lost  by  missing  their  meaning.  We  take  them  to  mean 
more  than  they  mean  in  one  direction,  and  in  this  way  we  lose 
the  force  of  their  meaning  in  the  intended  direction.  We  take 
them  to  mean  too  much  in  the  direction  of  sentiment,  or  even 
sentimentality;  we  miss  their  force  in  the  direction  of  fact  and 
act.  In  one  sense  love  and  hate  can  not  be  commanded ;  in  an- 
other sense  they  can  be. 


What  is  Loving  an  Enemy? 

It  would  be  a  gain  if  we  would  try  to  clear  up  in  our  minds 
the  dififerent  shades  of  meanings  which  the  one  word  "love"  is 
made  to  serve.  When  we  are  told  to  love  our  neighbors  as  we 
love  ourselves,  and  to  love  our  enemies,  manifestly  the  meaning 
of  love  is  not  romantic  or  affectionate  or  parental  or  filial.  Many 
words  are  difficult,  that  is,  they  are  mere  attempts,  the  best  we 
can  do,  to  express  the  idea.     It  is  so  with  the  word  love. 

In  the  great  thirteenth  chapter  of  first  Corinthians  our  King 
James  translation  uses  the  word  charity,  and  the  more  recent 
translations  have  substituted  the  word  love.  Is  not  charity  really 
better?  Of  course,  it  does  not  mean  charity  in  the  sense  of  giving 
a  dime  to  a  beggar.  It  means  being  kind  and  unselfish,  free  from 
envy  and  jealousy,  not  rejoicing  in  injustice,  but  welcoming  the 
truth  and  not  disparagement  in  regard  to  our  neighbors  and  even 
our  enemies.  The  word  friendship  is  used  by  Ferrar  Fenton  in 
his  translation  of  the  Bible. 


*-  Southwestern  Christian  Advocate. 
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As  used  in  the  Bible  in  sentences  like  loving  our  neighbors 
and  enemies,  the  word  love  carries  a  combination  of  justice  and 
kindness,  with  thinking  and  doing  justice  as  the  basis.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  practical  good-will.  Whatever  of  sentiment  may  pre- 
cede or  follow  it,  justice  is  the  foundation  of  satisfactory  rela- 
tions. How  easily  and  conventionally  we  use  the  words  broth- 
erhood of  man,  and  loving  one's  neighbor,  without  thinking  of 
the  ABC  of  justice.  Justice  is  something  practical,  has  its  feet 
on  the  ground. 

Our  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  several  outstanding 
passages,  does  not  use  the  word  justice  where  this  is  really  the 
actual  translation.  For  example,  it  is.  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  justice."  And  in  St.  Paul's  definition  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  he  says,  it  is  "Justice  and  peace  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Spirit."  When  our  King  James  translation  was  made, 
righteousness  meant  primarily  rightness  or  justice.  The  Catholic 
translation  does  in  fact  use  the  word  justice  in  these  passages. 

It  is  worth  while  to  dwell  on  this  thought,  because  the  basis  of 
satisfactory  relations  amongst  men  must  be  justice.  There  must 
be  justice  before  the  law,  justice  in  our  thoughts,  justice  in  our 
dealings.  This  applies  to  individuals,  to  governments,  and  to 
races.  Dr.  Washington  once  said  that  the  best  Southern  speech 
on  race  relations  he  ever  heard  was  made  by  a  certain  governor 
who  began  by  saying  that  he  laid  no  particular  claim  to  a  senti- 
ment of  love  for  Negroes,  but  he  believed  in  justice.  This  is 
different  from  the  sentiment  that  still  hovers  around  the  ghost 
of  the  "old  black  mammy."  However  fine  and  even  beautiful 
such  sentiment  may  be,  we  see  the  difference.  In  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life  justice  is  the  staple.  But,  of  course,  we  need 
kindness  and  mercy  to  supplement  justice.  There  must  always 
be  Good  Samaritans. 

Does  not  the  wonderful,  often  quoted  verse  in  the  book  of  the 
Prophet  Micah  cover  the  whole  ground?  It  is  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, but  it  is  a  Christian  verse.  "What  doth  the  Lord  require 
of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God?"  Here  we  have  the  whole  matter  beautifully  knit  to- 
gether— justice,  mercy,  and  reverent  obedience  to  the  will  of 
Him  who  is  Father  of  all. 
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IL 
What  is  Hating  Your  Mother? 
In  the  twenty-sixth  verse  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  it  reads :  'Tf  any  man  come  to  me 
and  hate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and 
brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  can  not  be 
my  disciple."  Now  it  is  perfectly  evident  what  our  Lord  means. 
He  means,  of  course,  that  in  following  Him  there  may  arise 
some  occasion  when  everything  has  to  give  way  and  a  man  must 
take  issue  with,  and  perhaps  separate  himself  from,  even  his 
mother.  I  personally  knew  such  a  case.  The  young  man's  in- 
tegrity of  conscience  was  at  stake,  loyalty  to  his  vision  of  justice 
was  at  stake,  his  every  sense  of  right  was  at  stake.  His  attitude 
of  opposition  wounded  his  mother  deeply,  but  he  was  right. 
Had  the  mother  lived  longer,  she  would  have  acknowledged  that 
he  was  right. 

This  seems  to  me  to  illustrate  what  Christ  meant.  He  was 
not  thinking  of  sentiment.  At  no  time  did  the  young  man  hate 
his  mother — that  is,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  ordinarily  use  the 
word  hate.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  all  the  time  deeply  dis- 
tressed at  her  distress,  and  perhaps  loved  her  more  than  ever, 
just  as  Christ  loved  people  whom  He  knew  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

The  fact  is  that  the  word  hate,  like  the  word  love,  is  made  to 
serve  a  number  of  meanings  for  which  we  might  well  wish  that 
distinct  words  had  been  available.  In  some  sense  neither  hate 
nor  love  implies  sentiment.  In  a  sermon  preached  several  years 
ago  one  of  the  ablest  theologians  and  preachers  of  the  English 
Church  said  outright :  "Love  is  not  sentiment."  He  was,  of 
course,  speaking  of  the  word  as  used  in  most  passages  of  the 
New  Testament. 

So  when  our  Lord  spoke  about  hating  father  and  mother,  it 
was  not  "sentiment"  that  He  had  in  mind.  The  young  man  men- 
tioned above  never  for  a  moment  had  the  "sentiment  of  hate" 
for  his  mother.  What  he  was  about  was  not  hating  his  mother 
in  this  sense,  but  following  the  will  of  God.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment love  generally  means  just  this,  namely,  being  and  doing  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  God ;  and  hate  means  opposition  to 
what  is  against  the  will  of  God.     So  loving  an  enemy  means  be- 
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ing  and  doing  toward  him  as  God  would  have  us  be  and  do,  un- 
der any  and  all  circumstances ;  that  is,  forgiving  and  ready 
to  help. 

In  thinking  about  neighbors  and  enemies  we  have  to  remember 
that  God  cares  about  one  person  just  the  same  as  about  any  other. 
He  expects  us  to  think  and  act  toward  all  others  as  we  would 
wish  them  to  act  toward  ourselves.  This  is  the  statement  of  a 
fact.  There  is  no  "sentiment"  about  it,  any  more  than  our  Lord 
was  thinking  of  the  sentimental  side  when  He  said  that  under 
certain  circumstances  a  man  must  hate  his  father  or  mother. 

We  ought  always  to  use  judgment  in  our  reading  of  the  Bible. 
I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  requirement  of  great  learning 
and  high  intellect,  but  there  is  requirement  of  common  sense.  We 
sometimes  destroy  the  very  force  and  power  of  the  words  by 
putting  into  them  the  tone  of  sentimentality  when  they  are  tre- 
mendous statements  of  fact  or  sledge-hammer  commands.  One 
of  these  sledge-hammer  commands  is.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself.  When  we  think  of  its  great  meaning,  we  see  that 
it  is  no  impossible  command,  but  an  absolute  rule  for  right  rela- 
tions between  man  and  man. 
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About  Teacher  Training* 

We  see  what  a  great  part  is  played  by  schools  in  our  modern 
civilization.  We  see  the  need  that  schools  be  places  of  real  edu- 
cation. We  want  them  to  be  places  where  }Oung  people  can  get 
certain  needed  knowledge,  and  more  than  this  can  get  a  certain 
power  in  the  way  of  thinking  accurately  and  judging  rightly.  To 
get  these  results  we  see  how  much  hangs  on  the  ability  and  equip- 
ment of  the  teacher.  Hence  it  is,  and  well  it  is,  that  we  are  hear- 
ing so  much  about  the  problem  of  Teacher  Training. 

I. 

Plenty  of  people  can  remember  the  time  when  teaching  was 
hardly  thought  of  as  a  profession.  Young  men  and  women  and 
older  men  and  women  took  it  up  to  make  a  living  or  to  earn  an 
extra  penny  when  nothing  better  seemed  at  hand.  A  plan  of 
professional  preparation,  as  for  law  or  medicine,  was  nowhere  in 
the  landscape  or  even  on  the  horizon. 

One  may  have  a  doubt  whether  the  profession  of  teaching  can 
ever  be,  in  a  technical  way,  quite  on  a  par  with  law  and  medi- 
cine. For  while  the  thing  we  call  j)ersonality  cuts  a  iigure  in 
whatever  one  does,  it  is  in  teaching  that  personality  cuts  deepest. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that  one  may  doubt  about  our  thinking 
of  teaching  along  quite  the  same  line  as  we  do  of  other  profes- 
sions. It  is  in  our  favor  that  we  do  not  have  to  he  so  profes- 
sional as  other  professions.  For  the  more  a  "professor"  of  any- 
thing can  continue  to  be  just  a  human  being,  the  better.  All  of 
us  know  personally  numbers  of  fine  teachers  who  have  not  had 
professional  training.  There  is  no  use  in  denying  this,  it  is  a 
fact.  And  it  is  a  fact  quite  apart  from  the  way  any  one  would 
call  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  fine  in  his  work  who  has  not  had  the 
regular  professional  training.  It  is  different  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, and  even  those  of  us  who  most  wish  to  magnify  our  pro- 
fession must  acknowledge  the  difference. 

And  yet  this,  of  course,  is  true;  teaching  has  become  a  profes- 
sion. As  such  it  demands  technical  preparation.  But  this  can 
easily  be  overdone.  It  can  easily  fall  into  the  fault  of  killing 
originality  and  using  molds.     And  when  it  runs  too  glibly  into 


*  School  and  Society,  January   7,   1928. 
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psychology,  it  is  getting  on  dubious  ground.  There  are  writers 
on  the  subject  of  teacher  training  who  speak  as  if  some  problems 
in  psychology  were  settled  which  are  not.  There  are  questions  in 
psychology  that  have  been  positively  settled  in  a  dozen  different 
ways  in  the  last  thirty  years,  like  problems  in  philosophy,  and  the 
same  problems  will  probably  be  settled  in  another  dozen  different 
ways  within  the  coming  thirty  years.  But  aside  from  such  cock- 
sureness  in  psychology,  there  is  a  body  of  principles  founded  on 
experiment,  experience  and  practice,  with  which  every  candidate 
for  the  profession  of  teaching  ought  to  be  familiar.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  solid  reason  for  a  certain  amount  of  strictly  pro- 
fessional training.  And  good  teachers  with  gifted  personalities 
who  have  not  had  the  special  training  would  be  the  first  to 
recognize  help  from  such  training. 

II. 

So  it  has  come  about  that  we  are  provided  with  normal  schools, 
college  departments  of  education  and  teachers'  colleges  galore,  all 
directed  toward  professional  preparation.  To  so  great  an  extent 
has  the  purely  professional  side  been  emphasized  that  we  have 
for  some  time  been  on  the  edge  of  the  danger  of  losing  sight  of 
the  scholastic  requirements  of  a  well  equipped  teacher.  The  pro- 
fessional movement  has  been  perfectly  natural.  It  has  been  a 
natural,  if  excessive,  rebound  from  the  days  when  nobody  ques- 
tioned that  anybody  could  teach  school ! 

Evidences  are  thick  around  us  that  the  rebound  was  excessive. 
There  are  many  teachers  today  who  have  had  the  professional 
training  and  yet  have  a  very  thin  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they 
are  teaching.  This  lack  of  scholarship,  lack  of  full  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  subject-matter,  has  of  course  a  harmful  effect. 
The  pupils  are  influenced  by  the  looseness  and  superficiality  of 
the  work.  They  get  used  to  being  shallow  and  inaccurate.  Not 
once,  but  many  times,  one  hears  professional  and  business  men 
complain  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  find  high-school 
graduates  who  have  the  spirit  of  thoroughness  and  accuracy. 
There  must  be  some  truth  in  the  charge.  Those  who  actually 
examine  pupils  are  more  often  than  not  surprised  at  the  lack  of 
accurate  knowledge  which  they  find.  This  is  due  to  the  lack  in 
the  teacher,  and  the  lack  in  the  teacher  arises  from  the  fact  that 
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we  have  been  laying  emphasis  too  much  on  the  professional  tech- 
nique and  neglecting  the  weightier  matters.  Happily  there  is  be- 
ginning to  be  a  reaction  against  this  excess.  We  are  beginning 
to  hear  more  about  subject-matter  and  scholarship. 

III. 

When  today  we  use  the  expression  Teacher  Training,  nine  out 
of  ten  of  us  think  of  the  professional  training  rather  than  of  the 
education  that  ought  to  precede  and  accompany  the  professional 
training.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  even  professors  of  education, 
certainly  some  of  them,  have  come  to  dislike  the  term  Teacher 
Training.  If  somebody  could  hit  on  a  better  word,  or  combina- 
tion of  words,  it  would  be  a  welcome  change.  We  need  a  name 
that  savors  not  only  of  the  process  of  professional  training  but 
of  the  spirit  of  scholarship.  But  even  keeping  the  misleading 
name,  we  have  come  to  the  point  where  we  ought  to  understand, 
very  distinctly,  that  teacher  training  implies  thorough  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  and,  more  important  still,  the  solid  training  that 
comes  from  acquiring  such  knowledge.  It  is  this  which  ought  to 
antedate  the  special  training.  It  is  this,  and  only  this,  which  can 
form  a  firm  foundation  of  preparation  for  the  teacher's  work. 

IV. 

Let  us  think  a  moment  about  the  primary  qualities  we  would 
all  like  to  find  in  a  teacher.  Let  us  see  what  at  least  two  of  these 
are. 

Whatever  object  we  have  in  view  and  are  working  to  get, 
there  is  always  a  gain  in  reducing  the  idea  and  the  process  to 
simple  terms.  There  is  always  the  danger  of  becoming  confused 
in  complexities  and  so  losing  sight  of  the  main  point.  Simplicity 
is  a  virtue  in  all  our  work  of  education.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
there  are  short-cuts.  There  are  no  short-cuts  in  education  any 
more  than  there  are  short-cuts  in  our  manifold  social  problems. 
Simplicity  in  education  simply  means  for  us  teachers  that  we  try 
to  state  in  as  simple  words  as  possible  what  we  think  education 
is,  and  that  we  try  to  see  what  is  the  simplest,  not  necessarily 
the  easiest,  way  of  getting  it  ourselves  and  then  helping  others  to 
get  it.  In  other  words,  there  is  virtue  in  getting  down  to  first 
principles. 
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V. 

Of  course  one  rarely  speaks  of  a  real  teacher  without  mention- 
ing first  of  all  his  or  her  personality.  How  often  we  hear  em- 
phasis laid,  and  rightly  laid,  on  the  teacher's  personality.  Dean 
Inge  and  others,  in  speaking  of  religious  work  and  influence,  say 
that  what  we  are  matters  much  more  than  what  we  do  or  say.  It 
must  be  so,  because  what  we  are  must  inevitably  flavor  all  that  we 
say  or  do.  We  know  that  it  is  so.  We  say  and  repeat  that  it  is 
so.  The  background  of  teachers,  as  of  others,  gets  itself  ex- 
pressed in  some  way  at  every  turn.  In  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing this  idea  is  especially  important  for  the  reason  that  teachers 
have  to  do  with  young  minds  that  are  easily  influenced. 

Now  this  element  of  personality  is  something  that  can  be 
planted  and  nourished.  However  subtle  it  may  be,  it  is  a  real 
thing.  To  realize  it  is  one  of  the  simple  purposes  to  be  kept  in 
view  in  all  our  education  and  especially  in  our  training  of  teach- 
ers. In  begetting  or  fostering  personality  immense  help  comes 
from  two  acquirements,  which  are  good  in  themselves  apart  from 
any  resultant  personality.  Without  them  no  one  could  rightly  be 
classed  as  more  than  half  educated.  We  might  call  them  two 
main  objectives  in  the  preparation  of  those  who  are  to  engage  in 
the  profession  of  educating  others. 

VI. 

One  of  these  main  requirements  in  the  training  of  a  good 
teacher  is  the  spirit  of  scholarship.  It  is  not  so  much  the  amount 
of  scholarship  or  the  subject  of  scholarship  as  the  spirit.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  valueing,  reverencing  and  seeking  the  fact,  whatever 
the  matter  be.  It  is  the  spirit  of  accuracy,  thoroughness,  genuine- 
ness. Abraham  Lincoln,  without  going  to  high  school  or  college, 
had  this  spirit.  However  much  it  may  have  been  a  part  of  his 
nature,  the  study  of  Euclid  by  the  light  of  a  wood  fire  helped  him 
to  perfect  it.  We  can  well  imagine  that  he  did  not  turn  a  page 
until  he  knew  what  was  on  that  page.  He  took  a  definite  sub- 
ject and  pursued  it  in  a  genuine  way.  This  is  the  whole  simple 
secret.  To  this  end  would  it  not  be  well,  in  any  normal  school, 
school  of  education  or  teachers'  college,  that  the  curriculum 
should  include  at  least  one  definite  subject  like  mathematics,  phy- 
sics, Latin  or  English  which  would  be  required  throughout  the 
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course?  Whether  or  not  one  such  subject  be  carried  all  the  way, 
would  it  not  be  well,  no  matter  how  jealous  may  be  the  insistence 
on  professional  subjects,  to  stand  by  the  requirement  of  at  least 
one  such  definite  subject  each  year?  To  get  the  spirit  of  schol- 
arship the  choice  of  subject  is  of  little  moment,  provided  it  be  a 
subject  in  which  absolute  accuracy  can  be  and  will  be  demanded. 
Teachers  who  have  this  spirit  of  accuracy  and  genuineness 
spread  it  through  their  classes.  It  is  a  part  of  their  personality. 
They  can  get  it  by  close,  continued  study  of  some  definite  sub- 
ject, and  there  are  no  short-cuts.  Having  got  it  in  any  one  thing, 
they  take  it  into  other  things. 

VII. 

The  second  thing  which  it  seems  to  me  we  may  be  justified  in 
naming  as  one  of  the  two  main  objectives  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  is  the  spirit  of  discrimination,  good  taste,  culture.  Cul- 
ture is  a  word  abused,  but  it  serv^es.  Teachers  who  have  culture 
change  the  atmosphere  of  their  schools.  A  person  of  culture  dis- 
criminates between  good  and  bad  in  manners,  in  literature,  dress, 
pictures,  music  and  what  not.  How  can  we  get  this  power  of 
discrimination?  Many  things  help.  The  reading  of  good  books 
helps.  The  mastery  of  one  of  Gilbert  Murray's  translations  of 
a  Greek  drama,  the  mastery  of  Matthew  Arnold's  introduction  to 
his  edition  of  Wordsworth,  anything  like  these  would  help. 
Travel  helps.  Looking  carefully  at  a  good  picture  helps.  Listen- 
ing attentively  to  good  music  helps.  Looking  lovingly  into  the 
face  of  a  beautiful  rose  helps.  All  contact  with  beautiful  things 
helps. 

But  for  most  of  us  the  greatest  help  comes  from  getting  in 
touch  directly  with  those  who  have  this  power  of  discrimination. 
When  Sidney  Lanier  was  half  starving,  suppose  some  college  had 
found  him  out  and  paid  him  only  to  come  and  sit  before  an  Eng- 
lish class  and  talk  about  Shakespeare.  What  a  well-spring  of 
culture  he  would  have  been  to  the  students  who  came  thus  in 
touch  with  him. 

The  personal  contact  is  the  main  thing.  It  would  be  a  good 
move  if  all  places  where  teachers  are  trained  would  increase  the 
practice  of  bringing  in  from  the  outside  people  of  taste  and  dis- 
crimination.     Not   the   professional   platform  people.      Heavens, 
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no !  But  people  who  by  their  ways  and  works  have  shown  that 
they  know  the  significance  of  culture  and  good  taste.  It  may  be 
a  clergyman,  or  merchant,  or  doctor,  or  lawyer  or  architect. 
There  are  some  in  all  callings,  some  in  almost  every  community. 

VIII. 

So  then  let  us  not  be  confounded  by  a  complexity  of  demands. 
Let  us  seek  simplicity  and  ensue  it.  Whatever  our  teacher- 
training  must  include,  no  matter  how  much  professional  tech- 
nique may  be  required,  let  us  keep  in  view  the  two  simple  objec- 
tives of  accuracy,  which  is  the  truth  of  things,  and  culture,  which 
is  the  beauty  of  things.  Teachers  who  have  themselves  the  spirit 
of  accuracy  and  the  spirit  of  culture  will  inevitably  inspire  like 
spirit  in  their  pupils.  They  will  beget  in  pupils  the  habit  of  ac- 
curacy and  the  tendency  to  discriminate  between  what  is  true  and 
what  is  false  in  all  the  various  contacts  of  life. 


A  Word  to  George's  Teacher* 

A  very  intelligent  man  was  once  asked  for  a  list  of  six  books 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  teachers.  The  first  book  he  recommended 
was  "Daddy  Longlegs."  I  have  never  read  "Daddy  Longlegs." 
I  do  not  know  what  it  tells  about.  But  I  think  I  know  what 
was  in  the  mind  of  this  man  when  he  put  a  story  book  first 
instead  of  a  book  about  methods  of  teaching  or  about  school 
management.  He  meant  that  a  teacher  ought  to  have  visions 
beyond  the  schoolroom  and  ought  not  to  fall  into  being  a  machine. 
He  knew  that  the  reading  of  good  books  is  one  of  the  ways  to 
help  a  teacher  from  being  narrow-minded. 

Another  book  he  recommended  was  a  book  called  "The  Pleas- 
ures of  Life,"  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  an  Englishman  who  after- 
wards became  Lord  Avebury.  This  is  a  charming  book  and  may 
be  read  many  times  with  great  profit.  Another  book  I  remember 
on  his  list  was  a  history  by  Prof.  Breasted  called  "Ancient 
Times."  This,  too,  is  a  splendid  book  for  teachers.  A  teacher 
who  would  become  well  acquainted  with  these  two  books  could 
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not  be  narrow-minded.  The  point  is  that  a  teacher  ought  to  do 
some  study  and  reading  outside  of  shop-work  books. 

There  is  another  thing  that  helps  to  broaden  a  teacher.  It  is 
the  habit  of  looking  closely  at  the  common  objects  that  are  all 
about  us,  such  as  grasses,  weeds,  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  and  crops. 
It  is  easy  to  walk  a  mile  from  home  to  school  and  see  nothing, 
and  yet  you  are  walking  among  wonders  as  great  as  any  to  be 
found  in  a  journey  around  the  world.  To  one  who  can  see,  and 
we  can  all  see  if  we  will,  there  are  wonderful  things  and  beautiful 
things  along  every  roadside.  The  people  who  think  they  have  to 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  the  beauties  and  wonders  of 
nature  do  not  really  know  what  it  means  to  see  and  enjoy  nature. 
The  beauties  and  the  wonders  of  nature  oflfer  themselves  to  us 
wherever  we  step  out  of  doors.  It  is  a  fine,  broadening  thing 
for  a  teacher  to  get  the  habit  of  looking  closely  at  nature. 

Of  course  it  is  also  a  fine  thing,  if  one  has  the  bent  and  oppor- 
tunity, to  come  to  some  actual  study  of  natural  objects.  I  recall 
a  happy,  profitable  summer  which  began  with  the  expectation  of 
dullness.  It  happened  that  I  was  stranded  in  the  country'  twenty 
miles  from  a  railroad  and  five  miles  from  a  three-times-a-week 
postoffice.  Duties  called  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  day.  It  was 
a  question  what  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  day.  An  old  bookcase 
did  not  look  inviting.  But  hunting  through  it  I  came  across  a 
small  text-book  of  Botany.  It  was  a  subject  I  had  never  studied. 
In  despair  of  any  amusement  I  began  to  take  the  Botany  with 
me  out  of  doors  and  tried  to  see  if  I  could  fit  any  thing  in  the 
book  to  anything  I  could  find.  To  cut  the  story  short,  I  had  that 
summer  one  of  the  best  times  in  my  life  sitting  with  that  book 
on  a  ditchbank  or  strolling  with  it  through  the  fields. 

Whether  or  not  we  study  nature  with  a  book,  we  can  all  look 
at  it.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  teacher  should  try 
in  one  way  or  another,  for  her  own  sake  and  for  George's  sake, 
to  have  interests  and  studies  and  readings  and  visions  beyond  the 
professional  routine  of  the  classroom.  I  have  suggested  two 
ways :  the  reading  of  good  books  and  the  opening  of  eyes  to  see 
the  wonderful  things  along  the  pathway. 

As  to  reading  let  me  give  a  postcript  of  advice.  It  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  make  it  a  rule  to  read  some  poetry  every  Sunday, 
and  to  read   it   with   care   and   understanding.      Good   poetry   is 
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compact  with  thought  and  calls  for  attention  and  repetition.  The 
more  we  re-read  good  poetry  the  more  we  find  in  it  of  profit  and 
enjoyment.  There  is  no  higher  poetry  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  and  some  of  them  require  close  study.  Or  you 
might  read  three  or  four  short  poems  in  any  good  collection. 
Or  you  might  take  a  long  poem,  like  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam 
for  example,  and  study  three  or  four  of  the  cantos  each  time. 

Do  you  ask  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  "teacher  training?" 
Well,  we  all  would  agree  that  a  teacher  ought  to  be  educated,  and 
without  pretending  to  give  a  complete  definition  of  the  word  we 
can  all  agree  that  one  characteristic  of  education  is  that  it  is  a 
state  of  mind. 


Why  George?* 

One  of  the  dividing  lines  in  schools  of  philosophy  is  cut  by 
the  question  whether  truth  is  something  that  changes  or  not. 
My  own  view  is  that  truth  does  not  change,  whether  it  be  about 
education  or  chemistry  or  character.  Lots  of  things  circle  around 
truth  and  are  in  perpetual  change,  but  this  does  not  imply  that 
truth  changes.  Take  education  for  example.  Its  forms,  meth- 
ods, subjects,  objects  are  constantly  changing  in  men's  minds, 
but  it  is  my  belief  that  education  is  a  real  something  that  does 
not  change,  that  it  is  the  same  something  in  the  days  of  Dewey 
that  it  was  in  the  days  of  Homer. 

The  plain  truth  about  education  is  that  it  is  a  state  of  mind, 
of  being,  of  character,  and  not,  as  all  of  us  are  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge, a  word  that  stands  for  the  accumulation  of  facts.  You 
cannot  exactly  define  the  word  education  any  more  than  you  can 
exactly  define  the  expression  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  yet  each,  as 
Glutton-Brock  says,  is  as  real  as  "a  cow  in  the  field." 

As  to  the  education  of  George  there  are  many  things  to  be 
considered,  but  the  main  thing  is  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
him  to  go  out  into  the  world  to  do  a  man's  work  in  the  world  he 
should  be  inclined  and  able  to  set  his  mind  on  whatever  he  may 
have  to  do;  in  other  words,  that  he  should  be  a  thoughtful  man 
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and  a  man  of  thought.  We  want  him  to  be  a  man  who  can  think 
straight  and  right.  Whether  it  be  in  ways  of  pleasantness  or 
in  ways  of  difficulty,  this  is  the  state  of  mind  he  should  have. 

Education  in  the  schools  may  have  many  tasks,  but  its  main 
task  is  to  help  young  people  forward  in  the  readiness  and  power 
to  think  with  patience  and  persistence.  For  whatever  they  shall 
be  called  to  do,  whether  in  business,  or  profession,  or  even  in 
much  of  manual  labor,  their  power  of  succeeding  will  depend 
primarily  on  the  willingness  and  ability  to  think  squarely  and 
steadily  on  the  tasks  before  them.  It  is  much  easier  to  get,  at 
any  time,  the  special  knowledge  that  is  needed  than  to  get  the 
habit  of  thought.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important  to  begin  early 
to  train  young  people  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  habit  of 
putting  their  minds,  accurately  and  intelligently,  on  things  that 
they  have  to  face. 

Now  to  this  end,  whether  in  the  third  grade  of  school  or  in  the 
third  year  of  college,  whether  the  subject  be  simple  addition  of 
figures  or  problems  of  sociology,  what  is  the  main  job  of 
teachers?  What  can  they  do  for  George  that  will  be  of  most 
help  to  him  ?  What  is  the  simple,  first  principle  of  service  to  him  ? 
If  the  answer  can  be  given  in  a  single  phrase,  that  single  phrase 
would  seem  to  me  something  like  this,  fair  and  square  require- 
ment for  fair  and  square  reward.  The  motto  would  be,  no  satis- 
faction with  or  for  slouchy  work.  This  is  a  good  motto  all  the 
way  from  figures  on  a  desk-pad  to  a  formal  college  examination. 
How  far  more  vital  this  stand  is  for  George's  training  in  thought 
and  character  than  the  questions  as  to  what  kind  of  desk  he  may 
sit  at  or  what  his  curriculum  may  be.  Not  that  these  questions 
are  useless.  But  it  is  the  old,  old  problem  of  putting  first  things 
first.  It  is  like  repeating  the  everlasting  truth  which  we  all  know, 
that  spirit  is  more  than  machinery. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  should  like  to  make.  It  is  this. 
Certain  kinds  of  information  may  come  easily  to  George  by  radio, 
cinema,  propaganda,  encyclopedia,  and  the  teacher's  mouth,  but 
not  so  his  education.  This  depends  primarily  upon  the  activity  and 
attention  of  his  own  mind  in  dealing  with  what  is  presented  to 
him.  It  depends  also,  and  here  is  where  the  advantage  of  the 
training  and  guidance  of  school-life  comes  in,  upon  the  honest 
criticism  that  is  given,  and  the  judgment  that  is  passed,  upon  the 
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results  of  his  activity  and  attention  as  shown  in  his  work.  The 
strongest  teacher  therefore  is  not  the  one  who  imparts  informa- 
tion in  the  most  pleasant  way,  but  the  one  who  in  the  most 
pleasant  way  gets  George  to  work,  and  then,  for  his  sake,  pa- 
tiently, carefully,  and  fairly,  criticizes  and  judges  the  result. 


George's  Work* 

In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  it  reads 
like  this :  "I  went  down  to  the  potter's  house.  He  was  at  work 
with  his  wheel ;  and  whenever  a  vessel  he  was  making  got  spoiled 
in  his  hands,  he  re-moulded  it  to  please  himself,  till  he  was 
satisfied."  The  saying  "to  please  himself"  means  to  get  it  up  to 
what  he  knows  to  be  the  right  thing.  Every  good  workman  has 
this  spirit  of  doing  things  over  until  the  right  ideal  is  reached. 

Teachers  have  to  have  this  spirit.  There  they  stand  before 
their  classes.  The  classes  have  certain  things  to  learn,  let  us  say 
the  addition  of  fractions,  or  the  geography  of  Georgia,  or  the 
story  of  the  war  of  1812,  or  the  physiology  of  the  human  hand, 
or  how  to  hemstitch.  No  matter  what  the  job  be,  the  point  is  to 
have  it  done  thoroughly  and  patiently,  over  and  over  if  necessary, 
until  the  satisfying  standard  is  reached.  This  is  just  the  opposite 
of  having  it  done  just  to  be  through  with  it. 

It  is  awfully  easy,  we  know,  to  drop  into  a  routine  and  forget 
what  is  the  main  thing  we  have  to  do  in  school.  The  main  thing 
vve  have  to  do  is  to  be  of  life-long  help  to  George.  And  the 
way  to  be  of  life-long  help  to  George  is  to  get  George  to  like  and 
to  do  genuine  work,  not  slip-shod  work,  but  accurate  work,  nice 
work.  It  must  be  nice  work  whether  it  be  making  an  axe-handle, 
or  caning  a  chair,  or  writing  a  dictation,  or  drawing  a  map,  or 
working  an  example  in  arithmetic.  All  the  good  of  money  spent 
on  schoolhouses,  blackboards,  desks,  maps,  tools  and  teachers 
hangs  just  on  this — helping  George  to  be  a  man  who  will  have 
the  right  idea  of  doing  things  right.  If  he  has  this  idea  you  may 
be  pretty  sure  of  his  being  an  upright  man.  It  will  certainly  be 
easier  for  him  to  be  an  upright  man  than  if  in  his  early  years  he 
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has  been  allowed  to  be  careless  and  inaccurate  in  what  he  does. 

There  is  something  that  seems  at  first  blush  almost  funny  about 
this  habit  of  doing  things  thoroughly.  But  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it  there  is  nothing  at  all  queer  about  it.  There  is  reason 
in  it.  As  to  its  being  a  fact,  teachers  may  test  it  on  themselves. 
This  fact  is  that  there  is  "lots  more  fun"  in  doing  things  thor- 
oughly than  in  doing  them  slovenly.  It  is  only  when  you  do  a 
thing  thoroughly  that  you  get  really  interested  in  this  thing,  what- 
ever it  be.  Suppose  a  teacher  should  make  a  resolution  to  study 
a  certain  period  or  subject  in  American  history.  Suppose  it  be 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  may  seem  a  dull  enough  subject. 
Now  the  deeper  a  student  gets  into  it,  with  its  ramifications  into 
English  and  Spanish  history,  with  its  disclosure  of  the  interplay 
of  character  and  policy  as  seen  in  such  statesmen  as  IMonroe, 
Adams,  and  Canning,  and  with  its  far-reaching  effects  on  human 
history,  the  more  interesting  and  even  exciting  the  study  be- 
comes. How  much  more  so  than  the  casual  reading  in  some 
text-book.  This  is  only  an  example,  and  it  seems  far  away 
from  George's  little  studies.     But  the  principle  is  the  same. 

It  is  the  doing  of  things,  even  little  things,  in  a  spirit  of  thor- 
oughness that  creates  and  fosters  interest.  It  is  a  good  fact  about 
human  nature  that  it  really  enjoys  thoroughness  when  it  once 
comes  to  realize  what  thoroughness  is  and  to  practice  it.  The 
more  George  is  led  to  be  accurate  in  his  arithmetic  the  better  he 
will  like  it.  There  is  real  satisfaction  in  doing  things  patiently 
and  thoroughly.  It  appeals  to  the  best  that  is  in  us.  Shall  we 
let  George  miss  it? 


Examinations* 

President  Lowell  published  last  year  an  article  about  examina- 
tions in  the  January  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  School 
people  who  did  not  happen  to  see  this  number  and  can  get  it,  or 
get  access  to  it,  would  do  well  to  read  President  Lowell's  article. 
It  is  the  sanest  word  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject.  It  is 
a  fine  statement  of  the  whole  case   for  examinations.     Such  a 
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word  was  needed,  because  not  only  many  reformers  among  edu- 
cators but  also  a  few  unpretentious  school  men  have  been  look- 
ing askance  at  examinations  and  have  more  or  less  openly  hinted 
at  scrapping  them  altogether. 

But  why  this  suspicion  about  the  value  of  examinations?  If 
George  has  gone  through  arithmetic  ought  he  or  not  know  an 
example  in  simple  interest  when  he  sees  it,  however  it  be  worded ; 
and  know  how  to  solve  it?  If  he  has  studied  United  States  his- 
tory a  whole  year  ought  he,  or  not,  know  what  the  Mexican  War 
was  about,  and  whether  it  came  before  or  after  the  Civil  War? 
Or  have  George  and  his  teacher  simply  been  passing  a  pleasant 
time  together  giving  and  getting  a  sort  of  impressionist  view  of 
things?  Does  it  make  any  difference  or  not  whether  George 
knows  anything  accurately  and  has  got  the  spirit  and  habit  of 
accuracy?  If  it  does  not  make  any  difference,  then,  of  course, 
why  worry  about  examinations?  But  if  it  does  make  a  differ- 
ence, what  other  way  is  there,  except  by  asking  him,  of  finding 
out  whether  George,  after  he  has  been  studying  it  a  year,  has 
any  worth-while  acquaintance  with  United  States  history?  If  it 
is  not  expected  that  George  know  any  better  than  to  say,  as  he 
said  the  other  day,  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  "to  keep  from 
interfering  with  any  European  country,"  then  may  we  not  ask 
why  has  George  been  put  to  studying  United  States  history  at 
all?  It  is  a  fair  question.  George  might  have  been  playing  bas- 
ketball. He  will  be  able  by  and  by  to  make  or  sell  shoes  without 
knowing  anything  about  histor3^ 

Those  teachers  who  think  it  well  that  George  should  know 
something  of  history  and  should  know  accurately  what  he  does 
know,  will  keep  on  giving  him  examinations  at  least  twice  a  year. 
Of  course,  examinations,  like  other  good  things,  may  be  overdone 
and  wrongly  done.  Students  should  not  be  pestered  with  too 
many  tests.  Examinations  when  given  should  cover  a  good  deal 
of  ground,  so  that  students  may  see  something  of  the  whole  as 
well  as  of  the  parts.  If  this  leads  to  "cramming"  for  examina- 
tions let  us  not  be  so  sure  that  this  is  bad.  Cramming  is  review- 
ing. Or  it  is  the  making  of  special  preparation  for  an  emergency, 
which  is  what  many  of  us  have  to  do  after  we  leave  school. 
Having  to  do  hard  work  now  and  then  under  stress  is  not  such 
a  bad  part  of  school  training. 
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Then  examinations,  as  some  seem  to  think  they  are,  need  not 
all  be  tests  of  memory  alone.  Let  us  ask,  however,  in  passing 
why  memory  should  be  so  scorned  by  educational  reformers.  Out 
in  life  memory  is  found  to  be  a  very  useful  power.  Why  object 
to  its  training  and  practice  in  school?  But  examinations  can  be 
set  so  as  to  bring  out  a  student's  power  of  interpreting  and  rea- 
soning as  well  as  his  power  of  memory.  Even  with  young  stu- 
dents and  simple  subjects  the  question  can  be  put  so  as  to  require 
a  bit  of  thought  as  well  as  memory.  You  may  say,  in  book  fash- 
ion, subtract  2  2/3  from  5  1/2.  Or  you  may  ask,  how  much  must 
be  added  to  2  2/3  to  make  5  1/2?  In  the  latter  case  the  pupil  has 
to  do  a  little  bit  of  thinking,  very  little  but  some,  to  see  that  it  is 
subtraction.  Simple  as  the  illustration  is,  pupils  will  be  found  to 
slip  on  it.  In  all  subjects  you  can  put  questions  so  as  to  see 
whether  the  pupil  can  think  at  all  for  himself  and  has  got  hold 
of  the  subject  in  liimself  as  well  as  in  the  book. 

Akin  to  the  charge  that  examinations  are  a  matter  of  mere 
memory  there  is  another  indictment.  They  are  frowned  at  on 
the  score  of  being  merely  tests  in  information.  That  is,  of  course, 
what  they  are,  and  information  need  not  be  a  useless  burden  to 
the  mind;  but  information,  whatever  its  value  may  be,  is  not  the 
main  point.  The  main  point  is  the  practice  of  genuineness  and 
accuracy.  The  main  point  is  the  progress  toward  the  habit  of 
doing  work  in  a  thorough  way,  and  you  can  not  tell  whether  the 
work  has  been  done  in  a  thorough  way  except  by  testing  the 
results. 

This  leads  to  another  thought.  Should  an  examination  be  set 
with  the  idea  of  making  it  hard,  or  making  it  easy?  A  good  old 
teacher  once,  when  this  question  was  put  to  him,  replied  neither. 
He  cleared  his  answer  this  way.  If  the  passing  mark  be  70  per 
cent,  the  teacher  should  make  70  per  cent,  of  the  questions  so 
easy  that  he  would  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  any  pupil  he  had 
taught  four  months  could  not  answer  them.  Then  30  per  cent, 
of  the  questions  should  be  such  as  to  test  further  and  more  keen- 
ly the  pupil's  power  of  thought  and  understanding,  and  his  abil- 
ity to  apply  what  he  has  learned.    It  is  a  good  rule. 

It  is  a  sound  argument  for  examinations  that  they  are  really 
tests,  and  even  perhaps  dreaded  tests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, George  will  not  dread  the  tests  if  he  has  done  his  work 
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well.  At  any  rate  he  will  have  to  face  tests  all  his  life,  and  how 
these  tests  are  met  will  depend  upon  whether  he  is  a  namby- 
pamby  creature  with  the  habit  of  shunning  anything  which  he 
does  not  like  to  tackle,  or  a  man  v/ith  backbone.  Why  should  not 
a  boy  of  fourteen  be  put  to  tests  in  the  work  which  he  is  then 
doing?  Is  it  not  good  training  for  George  to  match  him  against 
difficulties?  The  fact  is  that  schools  can  and  do  help  George  to 
begin  the  training  of  facing  hard  spots,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
best  things  about  schools. 

— •  — 

Teaching  Latin* 

In  spite  of  all  the  rumpus  about  Latin  it  is  still  a  subject  in 
most  schools.  We  may  say,  and  I  must  confess  it  is  my  sad  con- 
viction, that  in  most  schools  where  Latin  is  taught  the  time  is 
wasted.  Yet,  since  the  language  is  a  subject  in  most  schools,  it 
is  worth  while  to  think  about  the  ways  of  teacliing  it. 

And  first  shall  we  not  acknowledge  that  there  may  be  some 
virtue  in  the  study?  How  else  could  it  hang  on  so  persistently 
in  spite  of  the  fierce  assaults  that  have  been  made  upon  it  now 
these  many  years? 

One  thing  is  certain  that  any  way  of  teaching  Latin  that  pre- 
tends to  make  it  an  easy  subject  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Latin 
says:  'Tf  you  are  looking  for  the  primrose  path,  better  pass  me 
by,  but  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  work  and  want  to  test  your 
strength  and  harden  your  muscles,  come  and  take  me."  Latin 
makes  no  promises  to  the  idea  of  making  things  easy.  Its  claims 
are  that  it  will  train  to  accuracy,  to  close  thinking  and  incidentally 
to  a  knowledge  of  other  languages,  including  English,  such  as 
can  hardly  be  had  in  any  other  way. 

Latin  being  a  language  in  which  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives  and 
pronouns  have  many  changes  of  form,  it  is  idle  to  think  of  learn- 
ing the  language  without  learning  these  forms ;  yet  I  have  visited 
classes  in  which  the  pupils  were  pretending  to  read  Latin  without 
knowing  the  meaning  of  these  changes.  Of  course  such  reading 
is  pretense.    It  is  dealing  in  humbug  to  try  to  read  Latin  without 
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knowing  the  effect  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  words. 
For  example,  puer  puellam  amat  is  very  different  from  piierum 
puella  amat;  puer  scribit  episttdani  is  different  from  puer  scribet 
epistiilam  and  puer  scripsit  epistulam,  and  if  the  boy  does  not 
know  the  difference  between  scribit  and  scribet,  how  can  he  tell 
accurately  what  the  sentence  means? 

These  are  the  simplest  sort  of  examples  but  they  show  how 
the  reading  of  Latin  will  be  merely  stumbling  along  if  the  pupils 
do  not  know  the  significance  of  the  changes  in  the  words.  Think 
of  stumbling  along  this  way  in  great  literature  like  Virgil. 

Unless  the  pupil  is  required  to  know  accurately  and  readily 
the  declensions  of  the  nouns  and  the  conjugations  of  the  verbs 
it  would  be  much  better  for  this  pupil  not  to  undertake  the  lan- 
guage at  all  but  to  spend  the  time  in  some  other  study.  Latin 
is  the  most  definite  of  all  languages  and  unless  it  is  to  be  taught 
and  learnt  accurately  it  is  waste  of  time  to  begin  it. 

You  may  say  that  learning  these  forms  is  mere  drudgery. 
Well,  if  drudgery  means  "boning  down"  to  a  thing  that  you  have 
to  master  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  then  we  must  have 
the  drudgery.  But  a  teacher  can  take  the  harsh  sound  out  of 
the  word  by  being  frank  enough  to  say  at  the  very  beginning: 
"Latin  requires  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  and  memorizing.  You 
will  have  to  learn  by  heart  a  large  number  of  changes  of  forms 
in  words,  but  this  is  the  only  way  to  satisfaction  in  any  future 
progress;  so  it  will  pay  to  learn  these  forms  at  once."  If  the 
teacher  by  this  frankness  can  win  the  pupil  to  set  his  mind  to  do 
the  work  for  the  sake  of  the  future  advantage  much  of  the  idea 
of  tediousness  will  disappear. 

Speaking  of  memorizing,  I  beg  leave  to  add  a  further  sug- 
gestion that  the  study  begin  by  having  pupils  commit  to  memory 
a  few  easy  passages  of  the  language.  Excellent  examples  for 
the  purpose  can  be  found  in  Aesop's  Fables  and  in  the  Latin 
Bible.  This  method  is  particularly  good  in  teaching  Latin  be- 
cause it  brings  the  pupils  face  to  face  at  once  with  the  necessity 
for  declensions  and  conjugations.  When  pupils  see  the  changes 
in  the  endings  they  can  hardly  escape  the  curiosity  to  know  the 
use  of  such  changes,  and  furthermore  can  hardly  escape  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  well  to  classify,  and  get  familiar  with,  the  vari- 
ous forms. 
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In  my  opinion  the  best  way  to  begin  the  study  of  any  lan- 
guage is  to  learn  by  heart  short,  simple,  well-chosen  passages. 
Of  course  the  meaning  of  each  word  must  be  told  and  the  trans- 
lation of  the  passage  given.  The  pupils  continue  to  repeat  the 
passage  in  the  original  language.  By  this  process  of  repetition 
they  catch  the  go  of  the  language  and  the  pronunciation  and  be- 
come familiar  with  a  number  of  words. 

Incidentally,  by  this  close  contact  with  another  language,  do 
they  not  begin  to  think  in  a  little  larger  way  and  with  a  little 
wider  horizon?  By  seeing  thoughts  in  another  language  may 
there  not  be  a  certain  broadening  outlift  that  is  good  for  the 
human  mind?     But  this  is  another  story. 


High-Class  Samples* 

G.  F.  Babbitt  was  a  graduate  of  his  state  university.  "I  am 
proud,"  he  said  in  a  public  address,  "to  be  known  as  an  alumni." 
Did  his  biographer  have  in  mind  a  premonitory  thrust  at  our 
education?  After  the  turn  at  main-streeters,  realtors,  rotarians, 
doctors  and  preachers,  may  we  expect  educators  to  follow?  We 
have  to  own  up  that  there  is  a  field.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  a 
bad  idea  to  have  the  system  put  into  the  pages  of  a  best  seller. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  two  quite  distinct  sets  of  thinkers  the 
system  needs  a  shock. 

There  is  a  rather  queer  division  of  public  opinion  about  the 
system.  The  old-timers  do  not  like  it.  They  say  it  is  not  edu- 
cating. They  say  it  has  cut  out  as  much  as  it  could  of  solid  sub- 
jects like  Latin,  subjects  which  really  train  the  mind,  and  that 
it  gives  its  favors  to  loose  subjects  like  hygiene  and  civil  govern- 
ment. They  say  it  has  no  sense  of  the  kind  of  education  which 
makes  men,  and  that  it  is  going  in  for  what  it  calls  a  practical 
education  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  young  people.  But 
this  practical  education,  say  the  old-timers,  is  in  reality  not  edu- 
cation at  all.     It  is  too  shallow  and  lacks  exactness. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advance  guard  of  educational  re- 
formers thinks  of  the  system  very  much  as  the  system  thinks  of 
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the  old-timers.  To  the  advance  guard  the  system  is  itself  an  old- 
timer.  Its  ways,  so  the  radicals  think,  are  out  of  date,  especially 
in  the  mistakes  about  cliild  psychology.  How  absurd  it  is,  for 
example,  to  pen  up  in  a  room  forty  little  free-will  souls  and 
make  them  do  things  whether  they  want  to  or  not.  How  can  you 
ever  develop  free  expression  this  way?  And  is  not  this  the  age 
of  free  expression? 

Between  these  two  opinions  march  the  great  masses  of  educa- 
tors who  go  to  conventions  and  are  regular  in  their  attendance  at 
the  regular  meetings  of  associations.  These  are  the  serried  hosts 
of  the  system.  From  the  ranks  now  and  then  are  heard  voices 
of  dissent  about  some  detail  of  the  system,  but  in  the  main  the 
system  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible  systems.  The  army  is  al- 
most a  hundred  per  cent,  loyal,  and  for  the  most  part  filled  with 
what  Professor  McDougall  calls  "invincible  optimism."  Further- 
more, the  public  as  a  whole  backs  the  system,  votes  for  it,  gives 
it  money  liberally  and  is  generally  proud  of  it  from  the  first 
grade  to  the  university.  So  the  system  marches  on  valiantly, 
worrying  little  over  the  occasional  onsets  of  either  the  old-timers 
or  the  radicals.  In  fact  it  worries  little  about  education,  but  is 
keen  about  the  machinery  of  education. 

There  is  another  class  of  people,  not  educators  but  educated, 
who  feel  an  uneasiness  about  the  results  of  the  education  that 
they  meet  up  with.  So  far  as  one  hears,  these  educated  people 
do  not  criticize  the  professional  schools.  They  think  the  pro- 
fessional work  of  law,  medicine  and  engineering  is  good.  What 
they  are  pessimistic  about  is  the  present  status  of  what  they  call 
"liberal  education."  They  do  not  care  particularly  about  the 
Latin  of  the  old-timers,  but  they  do  want  to  find  schools  and 
colleges  turning  out  men  who  think  and  speak  accurately  and 
have  sound  judgment  and  good  taste.  "For  one  thing,"  they 
say,  "look  at  the  news-stands."  They  would  agree  substantially 
with  what  Mr.  Martin  has  to  say  in  his  book  on  "The  Meaning 
of  a  Liberal  Education." 

There  is  another  tiling  they  say:  "Think  of  the  English  you 
often  hear  and  the  English  you  sometimes  read,  even  from  people 
who  have  been  to  college  and  are  considered  as  educated."  Bab- 
bitt, efficient  realtor  and  calling  himself  "an  alumni,"  would  serve 
to  point  the  moral,  and  Babbitt's  English  is  not  so  uncommon  as 
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A^e  might  think.  It  is  surprising  what  EngHsh  one  hears  in  a 
day's  travel  from  men  who  are  well  groomed  and  supposedly 
educated.  Here  are  four  modern  instances  which  are  hard  to  be 
believed.    They  are  absolutely  authentic. 

(1)  A  minister  of  considerable  reputation,  a  college  man, 
speaking  of  the  boast  of  an  atheist,  said  in  a  sermon,  "Between 
you  and  I,  he  don't  believe  what  he  says." 

(2)  A  county  superintendent  of  education,  a  college  man, 
speaking  of  an  accident  that  had  occurred  at  a  school,  said, 
"When  I  come  up,  the  boy  was  laying  there  like  he  was  dead." 

(3)  A  former  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  now 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor,  speaking  of  a  good  bill 
which  he  and  his  assistant  had  tried  to  get  through  the  legisla- 
ture, said,  "Him  and  me  did  what  we  could." 

(4)  A  man  who  is  a  B.S.  graduate  of  a  well-known  college 
and  a  Ph.D.  in  education  of  a  more  famous  university,  speaking 
before  a  committee  which  was  to  decide  a  dispute  between  him- 
self and  another  man,  said  that  such  and  such  action  "would  be 
unfair  to  we  both." 

Whether  we  march  with  the  old-timers,  the  radicals  or  the  sys- 
tem, it  "looks  like"  something  is  wrong  when  such  speech  is  pos- 
sible. Can  not  the  colleges  find  a  way  of  heading  off  bad  English 
at  the  door?  A  rigid  test  from  the  colleges  might  wake  up  the 
lower  schools  all  the  way  down  and  force  the  use  of  more  ac- 
curate methods  and  less  feeble  types  of  text-books  than  such  as 
are  now  in  vogue. 

— • — 

Half-Truths  About  Education* 

The  legend  on  the  front  cover  of  the  Southern  Worlcman  for 
December  by  Elbert  Hubbard  is  one  of  those  half-truths  of 
which  the  master  of  Roycroft  was  very  fond.  We  have  only  to 
read  the  first  clause  twice  to  see  how  absurd  the  statement  is. 
Is  it  not  absurd  to  say,  "No  man  can  instruct  others  in  anything  ?" 

This  sort  of  dogmatic  assertion  in  regard  to  education  happens 
to  be  doing  harm  in  this  day  and  generation.     It  is  tending  to 
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make  education  loose  and  flabby.  Of  course  we  want  in  schools 
and  in  life  "an  atmosphere  in  which  thought  can  germinate  and 
grow,"  but  we  also  want  facts  on  which  thought  can  be  based. 
In  a  recent  examination  a  pupil  wrote,  "Frederick  Douglass  was 
the  man  who  invented  the  way  how  to  make  shoes."  Now  this 
showed  thought  but  it  was  wrong  thought.  You  cannot  have 
right  thought  with  wrong  facts.  It  is  this  carelessness  as  to 
exact  fact  which  is  making  much  of  our  teaching  vague  and  in- 
accurate. I  would  be  so  meticulous  as  to  maintain  that  the  pupil 
ought  even  to  have  known  that  Frederick  spelled  his  name  with 
two  s's  while  the  shoe  man  spelled  his  with  one.  If  taking 
pains  to  be  accurate  in  the  things  in  which  one  can  be  accurate  is 
not  a  part  of  education  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

The  fact  is  that  the  instruction  which  one  man  can  give  another, 
the  instruction  which  the  past  can  give  to  the  present,  the  in- 
struction which  knowledge  can  give  to  ignorance,  is  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  education.  Knowledge  is  almost  as  much  a  part  of 
character  as  thought  is.  Knowledge  determines  the  character  of 
thought.  It  helps  to  make  thought  accurate  and  true.  Drawing 
out  latent  power  is  good  but  knowledge  is  also  good,  and  you  can- 
not draw  out  knowledge  and  facts  until  you  have  put  them  in. 
You  cannot  draw  the  multiplication  table  out  of  a  boy  until  you 
have  put  it  into  the  boy. 

Another  has  said  all  this  very  much  better  than  I  can  say  it, 
so  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  passage  of  Chesterton's  on  the  subject. 
It  is  long  for  a  quotation,  but  the  subject  is  most  important  at 
this  stage  of  our  inquiries  about  education,  and  I  believe  I  am 
doing  a  good  deed  to  commend  it  to  our  earnest  teachers  of  today : 

"Education,  they  say,  is  the  Latin  for  leading  out  or  drawing 
out  the  dormant  faculties  of  each  person.  Somewhere  far  down 
in  the  dim  boyish  soul  is  a  primordial  yearning  to  learn  Greek  ac- 
cents and  what  was  the  date  of  Bannockburn.  *  *  The  educator 
only  draws  out  the  child's  own  unapparent  love  of  long  divi- 
sion. *  * 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  believe  in  the  derivation;  I  have  heard 
the  disgraceful  suggestion  that  'educator,'  if  applied  to  a  Roman 
schoolmaster,  did  not  mean  leading  out  young  functions  into  free- 
dom; but  only  meant  taking  out  little  boys  for  a  walk.  But  I 
am  much  more  certain  that  I  do  not  agree  vidth  the  doctrine:  I 
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think  it  would  be  about  as  sane  to  say  that  the  baby's  milk  comes 
from  the  baby  as  to  say  that  the  baby's  educational  merits  do.  *  * 
Speaking  is  the  most  practical  instance  of  the  whole  situation. 
You  may  indeed  'draw  out'  squeals  and  grunts  from  the  child  by 
simply  poking  him  and  pulling  him  about,  a  pleasant  but  cruel 
pastime  to  which  many  psychologists  are  addicted.  But  you  will 
wait  and  watch  very  patiently  indeed  before  you  draw  the  Eng- 
lish language  out  of  him.  That  you  have  got  to  put  into  him ; 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter." 


Shall  We  Poison  George?* 

I  have  before  me  a  catalogue  of  a  Junior  College.  I  believe  in 
Junior  Colleges.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would  abolish  colleges  and 
have  a  lot  of  Junior  Colleges  topped  with  a  fair  number  of  real 
Universities  in  each  section  of  the  country.  But  this  is  another 
story.  I  mention  my  belief  in  Junior  Colleges  to  show  that  this 
criticism  of  a  too  ambitious  Junior  College  does  not  arise  from 
any  prejudice  against  a  Junior  College  as  such. 

My  criticism  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  plan  of 
educational  organization.  I  am  thinking  of  something  else,  not 
of  any  particular  kind  of  institution.  I  am  criticizing  this  par- 
ticular Junior  College  catalogue  because  of  the  lesson  that  may 
be  drawn  from  it. 

Junior  Colleges  take  the  student  through  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  classes.  That  is,  they  are  supposed  to  do  two  years 
of  college  work.  The  catalogue  to  which  I  am  referring  makes 
this  profession  and  it  gives  its  courses.  My  criticism  is  that  it 
gives  impossible  courses.  It  gives,  for  example,  a  program  for 
Mathematics  and  Latin  which  cannot  be  carried  out  in  any  college 
in  the  time  allowed.  This  is  true  of  most  of  the  courses.  The 
layout  in  the  Psychology  of  Education  is  perhaps  the  worst  of 
all.  I  would  bet  dollars  to  doughnuts  that  not  a  student  of  this 
course,  after  he  got  through,  could  tell  you  in  good  plain  English 
what  he  understands  by  the  Psychology  of  Education.    The  prin- 
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cipal  of  this  institution  is  a  man  of  ability,  but  he  has  a  deadly 
germ  in  his  system.     Hence  these  ambitious  courses. 

I  say  ambitious.  A  better  word  would  be  pretentious.  One 
of  the  ugliest  words  in  the  English  language  is  pretentiousness. 
It  sounds  like  something  to  run  away  from.  Yet  its  spirit  finds 
a  ready  entrance  into  the  educational  system  and  plays  havoc, 
like  malaria  in  the  human  system.  It  is  not  confined  to  Colleges 
or  Junior  Colleges.  It  flourishes  vigorously  in  High  Schools 
which  try  to  put  on  college  airs.  It  is  found  even  in  the  grades, 
wherever  pupils  are  promoted  as  if  they  knew  some  subject  when 
they  really  know  nothing  about  it  accurately. 

What  is  the  most  wholesome  atmosphere  that  can  hover  about 
any  school  from  college  to  first  grade?  It  is  the  atmosphere  of 
reality.  There  are  not  many  nicer  words  in  the  English  language 
than  reality.  In  a  school  or  person  it  simply  means  loyalty  to  fact 
and  truth.  If  I  were  asked  to  give  a  piece  of  advice  to  any  prin- 
cipal or  teacher  I  should  say,  be  real.  If  I  were  asked  to  give 
a  second  piece  of  advice  I  should  say,  be  real.  If  I  were  asked  to 
give  a  third  piece  of  advice  I  should  say,  for  heaven's  sake,  be 
real.  The  school  may  be  well  housed  and  have  teachers  with  all 
sorts  of  degrees,  but  if  it  does  not  breathe  the  atmosphere  of 
genuineness  it  is  not  a  wholesome  place  for  young  people. 

I  took  the  example  of  this  catalogue  of  a  Junior  College  simply 
as  one  type  of  pretentiousness.  How  much  better  it  would  have 
been  if  the  catalogue  had  published  simple  courses,  setting  forth 
honestly  what  could  actually  and  accurately  be  done  in  the  time 
allowed.  How  much  better  it  would  be  for  all  schools  to  be  real. 
We  want  our  young  people  to  get  the  habit  of  being  genuine  in 
what  they  do,  and  to  be  honest  with  themselves,  and  not  to  begin 
life  with  ideas  of  unreality  and  sham.  We  want  our  education  to 
help  people  to  like  what  is  simple  and  real. 

—  • — 
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If  I  ask  George  his  name  he  will  tell  me  it  is  George.  The 
fact  that  I  am  a  visitor  in  the  room  will  not  scare  him  from 
knowing  and  saying  that  his  name  is  George.  Now  if  I  ask  him 
how  much  is  seven  times  nine,  or  how  much  is  left  if  you  take 
a  third  from  a  half,  or  what  State  he  would  strike  first  if  he  were 
to  travel  north  from  Mississippi,  or  what  main  crops  are  raised 
in  North  Carolina,  or  how  Texas  became  one  of  the  United 
States,  or  whether  Thomas  Jefferson  ever  sent  a  telegram,  or 
how  to  spell  chisel  and  separate,  would  George  answer  just  as 
surely  as  he  answered  to  his  name?  Now  if  George  has  studied 
arithmetic,  geography.  United  States  history,  and  spelling,  it 
seems  to  me  he  ought  to.  In  other  words,  if  George  has  been 
over  a  subject  he  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  simple  questions 
about  this  subject.  Perhaps  George  can.  If  he  can,  he  ought 
to  be  promoted  when  the  time  comes. 

Many  things  may  keep  George  from  knowing  what  he  ought  to 
know  when  he  finishes  let  us  say  the  seventh  grade.  His  school 
term  may  be  short,  he  may  have  been  absent  a  good  deal,  he  may 
not  have  studied  well,  his  teacher  may  not  have  reviewed  him 
enough.  Whatever  the  cause,  suppose  George  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  grade  can  not  multiply  fractions,  does  not  know  whether 
Arizona  touches  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  how  much  cotton  is  raised 
in  Vermont,  or  whether  Andrew  Jackson  lived  before  or  after 
Christopher  Columbus,  and  spells  chisel  "chisle"  and  separate 
"seperate,"  then  is  it  fair  to  George's  mother  and  to  George  him- 
self, and  is  it  really  honest,  to  promote  him  to  the  eighth  grade? 
Will  not  putting  up  with  slovenly  knowledge  in  George  in  his 
school  Hfe  have  a  tendency  to  make  George  a  slovenly  man  in 
his  thinking  and  working  during  the  rest  of  his  life?  His  school 
ought  to  help  George  to  be  accurate  and  sure  in  his  knowledge 
and  in  his  ways  of  thinking  and  working.  I  can  think  of  George 
as  growing  up  to  be  a  painstaking  worker,  a  worthy  man,  a 
useful  citizen,  without  his  ever  going  to  school  at  all.  But  if  he 
does  go  to  school  the  school  ought  to  help  him  to  be  painstaking 
and  worthy.     It  ought  to  beget  and  foster  the  habit  of  being 
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painstaking  and  worthy,  not  the  habit  of  expecting  to  get  on 
anyhow. 

And  we  must  not  forget  the  moral  side.  About  the  worst 
thing  that  can  happen  to  George,  or  to  any  human  being,  is  to 
get  credit  for  what  he  has  not  done.  Hardly  anything  else  saps 
character  worse  than  this.  It  does  not  take  hard  thinking  to  see 
that  it  must  be  so.  Getting  credit  undeserved  is  twice  cursed;  it 
curses  him  who  gives  and  him  who  gets. 

To  return  to  George  and  what  he  ought  to  know,  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  he  has  been  over  a  subject  he  ought  to  know  certainly 
the  main  points,  and  he  ought  to  know  that  he  knows  them. 
He  ought  to  be  reviewed  and  reviewed  until  he  knows  that  he 
knows  them. 

This  is  far  better  than  getting  over  any  number  of  pages.  Let 
us  paint  the  words  "Quality  First"  in  big  bright  letters  over  the 
doors  of  all  our  school-houses. 

— •  — 

Samples* 

If  supervisors  of  schools,  after  inspecting  building  and  equip- 
ment and  watching  the  teachers  teach,  would  turn  their  attention 
for  a  moment  to  George,  they  would  probably  get  a  shock.  At 
least  this  is  the  finding  of  some  of  us  who  have  been  thinking 
of  George  as  a  not  unimportant  part  of  the  school,  and  have  been 
asking  him  a  few  questions. 

Simple  examinations  were  given  the  other  day  in  five  country 
schools,  which  are  aiming  to  become  high  schools.  Let  us  call 
them  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E.  A,  C,  and  E  had  good  reputations,  B 
and  D  had  not.  B  had  the  poorest  buildings  and  the  most  meager 
equipment  of  the  five.  Yet  the  results  showed  that  the  best  work 
had  been  done  by  the  pupils  in  B.  This  is  of  course  no  argu- 
ment for  poor  buildings  and  equipment.  By  all  means  let  us  have 
the  best  possible;  because  the  influence  of  good  surroundings  is 
highly  to  be  valued.  But  does  not  the  fact  of  B's  better  work 
plead  that  in  judging  a  school  we  ought  to  think  of  this  item — 
the  plain  question  of  how  the  pupils  are  getting  on  in  their  stud- 
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ies?  There  is  a  further  fact  about  inspecting  and  supervising, 
namely,  that  you  cannot  always  tell  how  the  pupils  are  doing 
their  work  by  simply  watching  the  teacher  teach.  Many  of  the 
brightest  teachers  do  too  much  teaching  and  talking.  The  main 
question  is,  What  are  the  pupils  doing? 

The  examinations  referred  to  consisted  of  a  short  dictation, 
three  examples  in  arithmetic,  three  questions  in  geography,  and 
two  in  United  States  history.  They  were  given  to  the  eighth 
grade  and  were  the  same  in  each  school.  They  were  given  by 
the  same  person  and  had  the  same  time  limit  of  fifty  minutes. 
There  was  time  for  every  pupil  to  finish,  and  some  finished  be- 
fore the  time  was  up. 

With  liberal  marking  here  are  the  results : 

A         B         C         D         E 

Dictation   33        77        58        49        66 

Arithmetic 46        62        71        47         17 

Geography 38        68        31         18        20 

History   35        47        26        12        30 

Gen.  Average 38        65        47        32        33 

The  two,  not  exactly  bright  spots,  but  light  spots,  were  the  dic- 
tation in  B  and  the  arithmetic  in  C.  But  for  one  wrongly  classed 
pupil  the  arithmetic  in  C  would  have  been  over  80.  In  dictation 
one  pupil  in  the  five  schools  understood  the  use  of  quotation 
marks.  The  spelling  was  of  course  a  bad  feature.  The  names  of 
three  familiar  animals  were  generally  wrong.  The  most  striking 
and  original  specimen  of  spelling  was  "oughtom." 

In  arithmetic  two  pupils  in  all  of  the  five  schools  got  the  cor- 
rect answer  to  a  simple  problem  in  simple  interest.  All  showed 
that  they  had  worked  problems  in  simple  interest,  but  nearly  all 
of  them  went  astray  on  the  months.  Many  slipped  in  the  sub- 
traction of  fractions. 

In  geography  there  were  some  surprising  crops  raised  in  a 
certain  State,  and  the  way  between  two  Southern  cities  passed 
all  around  by  Chicago  or  New  York.  The  Hudson  River  was 
transferred  to  Louisiana,  and  Spain  touched  Russia  and  Asia. 

In  history  there  was  woeful  lack  of  any  accurate  knowledge. 
You  could  not  keep  from  the  conclusion  that  the  time  these  pu- 
pils had  spent  in  studying  United  States  history  had  been  time 
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wasted.  In  the  most  ambitious  attempt  "Columbia  discovered 
America  in  1914,  but  Amereco  vespusio  took  it  away."  In  the 
same  paper  "Eligh  Wither  invited  the  cotton  gin  in  1854."  "John 
Adams  was  the  fourth  president  and  was  elected  in  1887."  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  that  "the  United  States  could  not  interfere 
with  Europe." 

The  purpose  of  giving  these  samples  is  not  to  make  fun,  nor 
to  criticize  harshly.  The  purpose  is  to  see  if  we  can  draw  a 
lesson  that  may  help.  The  lesson  is  not  hard  to  see.  The  pupils 
are  not  reviewed  enough  to  be,  are  not  required  to  be,  sure  and 
accurate  in  their  Icnowledge.  The  specimen  of  history  just  given 
is  an  illustration.  Will  any  one  tell  us  what  good  such  study  of 
history  had  done  for  that  bright-looking  girl  who  wrote  this 
specimen?  Maybe  the  curriculum  ought  to  be  smashed.  Maybe 
George  ought  to  study  only  what  his  own  sweet  will  pines  for. 
The  point  is  that  whatever  George  does  study  ought  to  be  stud- 
ied in  a  genuine  way,  and  we  ought  to  find  out  whether  this  is  so. 

The  conclusion  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  thorough  is  a  good 
old  word.  Let  us  learn  its  lesson  in  any  way  we  can  and  pass  it 
on  to  the  children.  Let  teachers  show  by  the  example  of  their 
pupils  that  they  really  want  the  school  to  be  thorough  and  gen- 
uine in  that  which  they  claim  to  do.  The  course  of  study  may 
be  important.  The  equipment  may  be  important.  The  building 
may  be  important.  But  far  more  important  than  curriculum, 
equipment,  or  building  is  the  genuineness,  the  honesty,  the  thor- 
oughness, of  the  work  that  the  pupils  do.  It  is  this  more  than 
anything  else  about  our  schools  that  is  "standing  in  the  need  of 
prayer." 


Rural  Education  and  Education* 
I 

I  am  glad  to  hear  from  the  editor  that  an  issue  of  the  Journal 
is  to  be  dedicated  to  Rural  Education.  Whatever  is  done  to  im- 
prove country  life  is  good.    And  it  is  good  to  teach  country  chil- 
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dren  how  best  to  live  in  the  countn-,  and  so  how  to  hke  living 
in  the  country. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  today  that  most  people  prefer  to 
live  in  cities.  It  looks  that  way  when  we  see  the  figures  that  tell 
of  the  shift  of  population.  Some  think  that  the  growth  of  cities 
is  a  sign  of  increasing  civilization.  But  most  thinkers  lament 
the  trend  of  population  from  country  to  town,  and  want  to  do 
something  to  check  this  tendency.  One  thing  is  certain,  merely 
talking  about  it  will  not  amount  to  much.  If  we  want  to  hold 
people  to  country  life  we  must  extend  the  comforts  of  country 
life  and  do  what  can  be  done  to  make  such  life  attractive,  and 
we  must  have  as  good  schools  for  the  children  in  the  country  as 
in  the  city. 

II 

But  it  is  not  the  comparison  of  rural  life  and  urban  life  about 
which  I  should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  saying  a  word  at 
this  time.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  another  matter. 
Please  notice  the  title  I  have  given  to  this  brief  paper. 

We  hear  so  much  today  about  some  particular  kind  of  educa- 
tion, such  as  vocational  education,  industrial  education,  academic 
education,  rural  education,  organic  education,  that  we  may  forget 
the  vital  truth  about  the  whole  matter,  namely,  that  education 
is  something  in  itself. 

Apart  from  any  distinct  line  of  its  pursuit,  education  is  some- 
thing in  itself.  For  example,  one  result  of  education  is  the 
ability  to  use  one's  head,  to  think.  The  first  idea  about  education 
should  be  that  it  is  a  process  of  training  which  helps  us  to  think 
and  judge  rightly.  The  person  who  can  think  straight  is  fitted  to 
use  himself  intelligently  in  any  line  of  work,  whether  in  city  or 
in   country. 

Now  the  training  to  think  accurately,  and  to  think  things 
through,  can  come  in  different  directions.  But  in  whatever  line 
it  may  come,  it  comes  by  close  attention  and  application.  There 
is  no  other  method.  There  is  no  short  cut.  The  method  is  the 
very  opposite  of  easy  information  and  propaganda.  This  is  why 
we  insist  so  much  on  schools  being  thorough  in  any  study  or 
work  the  pupils  are  set  to  doing.  Some  people  get  this  training 
without  going  to  school.     Lincoln  got  it  with  an  old  geometry 
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studied  by  firelight.  What  he  got  from  that  old  geometry  is 
education. 

Today,  all  over  the  land,  George  and  his  like  are  going  to  school 
to  get  the  thing  called  education.  Whether  in  academic  or 
industrial  work,  in  rural  school  or  city  school,  the  teacher's  chief 
duty  to  George  is  to  help  him  in  the  process  of  becoming  edu- 
cated. And  the  best  help  that  can  be  rendered  is  to  require 
George  to  do  his  work  accurately,  so  that  he  will  get  a  good 
start  toward  acquiring  the  habit. 

I  am  making  no  reference  to  the  kind  of  work.  Nor  am  I 
finding  fault  with  rural,  vocational,  industrial,  or  any  sort  of 
special  education.  What  I  am  urging  is  that  the  best  part  of 
any  kind  of  education  is  education.  It  is  a  question  of  a  state 
of  mind  rather  than  a  question  of  what's  in  the  mind. 


Education  and  Information* 

Going  up  last  summer  from  Liverpool  to  Edinburgh  we  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  compartment  with  two  very  delightful  and  in- 
telligent young  women  who  were  on  their  way  to  a  wedding  in 
Carlisle.  One  of  them  was  a  teacher  in  the  Liverpool  schools. 
We  talked  about  Hackett's  "Henry  VIII,"  about  Sheila  Kaye- 
Smith's  "Iron  and  Smoke,"  about  politics  and  about  school  work. 
She  had  voted  the  Labor  ticket.  She  gave  me  her  reasons  for 
joining  the  Labor  party  and  explained  the  present  low  condition 
of  the  Liberals.  On  whatever  subject  we  conversed  I  was  struck 
with  the  thoughtful  way  in  which  she  seemed  to  have  formed 
her  opinions  and  the  clear  way  in  which  she  expressed  these 
opinions.  Here,  I  said  to  myself,  is  a  young  woman  who  has 
been  well  educated.     She  has  the  power  and  habit  of  thinking. 

After  a  time  she  asked  where  I  lived  in  America.  I  told  her 
about  Charlottesville  and  Monticello  and  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. Of  course  Jefferson  was  several  times  mentioned  "Jeffer- 
son," she  said,  "Thomas  Jefferson.  I  believe  I  have  heard  of 
him.  The  name  sounds  familiar.  Was  he  one  of  the  presidents?" 

I  confess  I  was  a  bit  surprised  that  any  one  of  her  intelligence 
should  have  such  hazy  information  about  our  great  democrat. 
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Could  it  be  that  she  was  the  well-educated  young  person  I  had 
taken  her  to  be?  After  she  left  the  train  I  continued  to  think 
about  her.  I  recalled  the  clear-cut  way  in  which  she  expressed 
her  judgments  about  books  and  schools  and  politics,  and  in  spite 
of  her  shortcoming  on  Thomas  Jefferson  I  concluded  that  my 
first  impression  of  her  was  correct,  that  she  was  a  well-educated 
person. 

For,  I  asked  myself,  do  we  not  often  confuse  education  and 
information?  Education  and  information  are  near  akin,  but 
they  are  certainly  not  the  same  thing.  You  may  be  able  to  pour 
information  into  George,  but  you  can  not  pour  education  into 
George.  He  may  be  a  passive  recipient  of  information,  he  may 
catch  it  on  the  fly,  from  his  books,  his  teachers  and  even  from 
moving  pictures.  But  when  it  comes  to  getting  him  educated, 
George  himself  has  to  take  a  very  active  and  persistent  part  in 
the  process.    There  is  no  other  way  for  him  to  be  educated. 

We  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  classifying  under  the 
term  education  much  that  would  be  more  accurately  called  giving 
information.  Propaganda,  for  example,  is  not  education.  The 
process  of  such  and  such  in  six  days  or  six  weeks  is  not  educa- 
tion. There  are,  in  fact,  short  cuts  to  information,  but  there 
are  no  short  cuts  to  education. 

I  was  sorry  I  had  not  asked  my  chance  acquaintance  more 
about  her  own  training.  Perhaps  she  had  studied  subjects  that 
might  be  called  useless.  No  matter  what  may  have  been  her 
curriculum,  I  could  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  she  had  been 
well  trained  and  was  educated.  Being  educated  could  she  not 
quite  easily  at  any  time  find  out  all  she  need  know  about  any 
special  subject,  including  Thomas  Jefferson? 

— •  — 

"Cunjur'  Words"* 

The  harm  of  "cunjur'  words"  is  that  they  mislead  us.  With- 
out thinking,  and  therefore  in  a  superstitious  way,  we  take  the 
words  down  in  a  gulp.  We  do  not  pull  them  apart  and  see  what 
they  really  stand  for.     We  do  not  stop  to  think  how  they  fit  or 
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do  not  fit.  Such  words  begin  to  be  used  in  a  well-meaning  way. 
The  harm  arises  when  they  become  infectious  and  epidemic. 

Chesterton  seems  to  me  a  keen,  sane  thinker  on  most  of  our 
social  questions.  In  one  of  his  books  he  says :  "There  be  four 
things  that  defile  a  nation:  efficiency,  philanthropy,  organization, 
and  social  reform."  Now  I  do  not  think  Chesterton  meant  us 
to  take  this  too  literally.  He  meant  to  voice  his  dislike  of  over- 
doing these  things  and  using  the  terms  as  cunjur'  words. 

Of  course  efficiency  is  good.  But  it  can  be  pushed  to  the 
point  of  disregarding  much  that  is  human  and  divine.  There  are 
principals  of  schools  and  pastors  of  churches  who  destroy  what 
should  be  finest  in  their  schools  or  churches  by  the  worship  of 
efficiency.     Efficiency  is  not  of  the  spirit. 

And  philanthropy  is  good.  But  nobody  knows  better  than  the 
real  philanthropist  how  much  harm  philanthropy  overdone  can  do. 
One  of  the  wisest  of  the  old  Greek  preachers  said,  "Nothing  is 
to  be  had  for  nothing."  That  is  everlastingly  true.  If  you  bear 
a  man's  load  for  him  he  pays  for  it  in  the  loss  of  muscle. 

And  of  course  organization  is  good.  We  could  not  well  get 
along  without  it.  But  wise  watchers  see  that  we  are  trusting  too 
much  the  value  of  organization,  system,  standardization.  No 
matter  how  perfect  organization  may  be,  do  we  not  all  know  that 
the  results  depend  on  the  individual  human  beings  who  run  it? 
Take  city  government  for  example.  You  may  have  a  splendid 
system,  but  the  benefits  to  the  people  of  the  city  depend  on  the 
ability  and  character  of  the  people  who  run  the  system. 

And  social  reform  is  good.  Social  matters  need  a  lot  of  re- 
form. I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  exactly  what  Chesterton  had 
in  mind.  But  we  know  there  are  many  social  reformers  who 
start  out  to  set  the  world  right  by  short  cuts,  and  often  in  this 
way  set  it  back.  Perhaps  he  may  have  had  in  mind  what  is  called 
"social  service,"  a  term  so  vague  that  its  use  is  beginning  to 
savor  of  cant. 

So  when  we  come  to  think  about  Chesterton's  four  words,  we 
may  see  that  he  has  good  ground  to  stand  on  when  he  speaks  his 
distaste.  We  have  all  been  using  these  words  with  satisfaction 
and  unction.  We  have  paraded  them  so  much  that  they  have 
become  cunjur'  words,  and  need  dissection. 

There  have  always  been  cunjur'  words.     They  come  and  go. 
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Efficiency  served  a  long  term,  but  we  do  not  hear  so  much  about 
it  now.  Our  present  most  prevalent  cunjur'  words  are  leadership 
and  cooperation. 

Leadership  is  a  good  word.  But  no  great  leader  ever  talked 
about  it.  He  would  be  too  humble-minded  to  talk  or  even  think 
about  it  in  connection  with  himself.  He  would  not  be  Pharisee 
enough.  H  you  were  to  say  anything  to  him  about  "training  for 
leadership"  he  would  hardly  know  w^iat  you  were  talking  about. 
It  is  true  that  men  and  women  are  trained  by  the  work  and  strain 
and  hardship  of  life  to  take  the  position  of  leaders.  But  any 
conscious  training  to  be  leaders  would  spoil  the  training.  It 
would  be  like  saying,  "Go  to,  I  am  to  be  your  superior." 

And  we  know  cooperation  is  good.  What  is  finer  than  work- 
ing together?  And  yet  even  cooperation  can  be  pushed  to  run 
away  from  common  sense.  There  are  plenty  of  cases  in  which 
work  can  be  done  better  by  the  individual  man,  or  the  individual 
institution  or  church,  than  by  a  strained  effort  at  cooperation. 
Sometimes  highly  concentrated  authority  and  responsibility  are 
better  for  all  concerned  than  a  combination  of  various  forces. 
We  cannot  manufacture  cooperation.  To  start  with,  we  must 
have  the  prospect  of  the  right  spirit  and  not  of  probable  jars.  I 
am  only  suggesting  about  such  words  as  cooperation  that  we 
should  not  let  them  run  away  with  us  and  become  cunjur'  words. 

We  teachers  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  lesson  to  be 
learned.  One  of  the  basic  principles  of  education  is  not  to  be 
slaves  to  words,  but  to  think  back  of  words  to  facts  and  things. 
One  of  the  best  jobs  that  George's  teacher  can  do  for  him  is  to 
get  this  principle  dinned  into  his  head.  George  should  be  led  to 
think  back  of  the  word  to  the  real  thing,  and  then  to  think  of  the 
real  thing  with  independence.  He  will  thus  stand  a  good  chance 
later  on  of  not  being  subject  to  the  spell  of  the  cunjur'  words  that 
will  forever  be  coming  along. 


■•  — 
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Who  is  George's  Best  Teacher?* 

This  is  an  intriguing  question  and  bids  for  an  attempt  to  reach 
a  happy  answer.  I  have  my  own  answer,  but  do  not  ask  that  it 
be  accepted  by  anyone  without  taking  thought.  Any  teacher,  for 
example,  who  would  accept,  without  thinking,  anyone's  say-so  on 
such  a  matter,  I  should  be  inclined  to  set  down  at  once  as  not 
being  a  candidate  for  the  honor  roll.  I  think  we  might  say  to  any 
teacher,  if  any  idea  can  be  "sold"  to  you,  or  if  any  propaganda  or 
"cunjur'  word"  can  catch  you,  without  }Our  doing  some  tliinking 
on  your  own  account,  you  can  hardly  be  a  best  teacher. 

How  great  is  the  need  for  people  who  can  and  will  think.  Of 
course  we  need  people  who  are  called  "good,"  but  there  is  all  the 
more  need  for  "good  people"  to  think.  Thinkers  are  needed  all 
the  time  and  everywhere.  They  are  needed  in  nation  and  com- 
munity, needed  in  statesmanship  and  business,  needed  in  religion 
and  education.  There  is  no  sort  of  occupation,  from  farming  to 
preaching,  there  is  no  occasion,  no  project,  no  program,  no  crisis 
in  all  our  human  endeavors  when  the  pressing  need  is  not  for 
men  who  can  think  straight. 

It  is  often  said  that  schools  should  train  for  citizenship,  and 
by  this  it  is  often  simply  meant  that  some  text-book  should  be 
used  that  deals  with  government.  Far  more  important  is  it  for 
the  making  of  a  good  citizen  that  he  should  be  a  man  who  thinks 
well,  than  a  man  who  may  be  informed  about  legislative  statutes 
and  county  organizations,  facts  which  may  change  in  a  year.  A 
good  citizen  is  primarily  one  who  forms  an  intelligent  judgment 
and  registers  a  right  decision  on  any  public  or  social  problem 
with  which  the  community  is  faced.  It  is  not  enough  that  he 
have  good  information  and  good  intention,  he  must  have  good 
sense. 

There  is  a  sharp  line  between  the  person  who  has  the  power 
and  habit  of  thinking  things  through  and  the  person  who  has  not 
such  power  and  habit.  Some  are  naturally  gifted  with  the  dis- 
position and  ability  to  think.  All  of  us,  gifted  or  not,  can  be 
helped  by  education.  But  the  education  must  have  education  in 
view.  It  must  put  the  emphasis  on  this  rather  than  on  curriculum 
or  any  other  question.     The  character  of  curriculum  has  impor- 
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tance,  but  not  the  importance  of  work  done  with  the  constant 
purpose  of  begetting  and  aiding-  the  power  and  habit  of  thinking. 
What  George  learns  is  important,  but  certainly  not  so  important 
as  the  disciphne  of  grasping  intelligently  and  accurately  what  he 
does  learn. 

We  all  say  that  it  is  not  a  string  of  facts  in  the  head  that 
makes  education.  General  knowledge  is  good.  Special  knowledge 
is  good.  But  information  is  not  necessarily  education.  It  is 
steady,  accurate  thinking  that  marks  an  educated  person.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  get  away  from  this. 

So,  no  matter  what  George's  vocation  is  going  to  be,  is  it  not 
the  best  wish  for  him  that  he  should  be  able  to  give  it  intelligent 
thought?  And  is  not  the  best  teacher,  therefore,  the  one  who 
does  most  to  beget  the  habit  of  thinking?  How  to  do  this  is  the 
highest  of  all  problems  in  education.  One  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem seems  pretty  sure.  Day  by  day  George  must  be  brought  to 
use  his  head,  and  to  work  hard,  if  you  please,  over  the  subjects 
that  are  set  before  him  in  his  school.  So  I  think  we  may  answer 
our  question  by  saying  that  George's  best  teacher  is  the  one  who 
gets  out  of  him  the  most  of  willing  work,  and  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  allows  him  credit  for  work  he  has  not  done. 
Such  teacher,  by  holding  him  to  accurate  work,  is  leading  him 
to  the  habit  of  thinking.  He  may  sometimes  growl  a  bit  about 
strictness,  but  in  the  long  run  this  is  the  kind  of  teacher  that  he 
respects  the  most  and  likes  the  best. 


George  Goes  to  College* 
I 

George  expects  to  go  to  college  next  fall.  His  father  is  think- 
ing of  sending  him  to  a  small  college  rather  than  to  the  univer- 
sity which  is  his  own  alma  mater.  He  objects  to  having  George 
as  a  freshman  come  into  contact  with  only  young  instructors. 
He  says  that  in  his  own  case  the  teachers  he  was  under  in  his 
first  college  year  were  younger  and  less  experienced  than  the 
ones  he  had  in  his  last  two  years  of   preparatory  school.     He 
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holds  that  young  men  of  freshman  age,  turned  loose  with  free- 
dom in  their  college  life,  need  contact  with  men  who  are  more 
mature  than  the  average  of  instructors  employed  in  large  uni- 
versities. 

I  think  he  is  right  about  this.  In  the  university  George  would 
occasionally  meet  a  dean  or  some  assigned  adviser,  but  this  does 
not  count  Hke  the  daily  contact.  Of  course  there  are  instructors 
and  instructors.  Some  have  the  knack  of  teaching.  Some  men 
are  more  mature  at  twenty-five  than  others  at  forty.  But  I  think 
it  is  true  that  in  the  small  college  George  will  have  a  better 
chance,  during  his  first  year,  of  making  contacts  with  men  who 
have  had  experience  in  life  and  in  teaching. 

As  to  George's  work  in  college  his  father  makes  so  bold  as  to 
say  that  it  is  not  so  much  any  particular  knowledge  that  he  wants 
him  to  get  as  the  ability  to  use  his  head.  This  is  a  rather  un- 
expected opinion.  For  if  a  father  says  anything  about  his  son's 
college  purpose  it  is  apt  to  have  reference  to  some  practical 
subject.  George's  father  seems  to  have  the  good  sense  to  see 
that  the  most  practical  thing  he  can  do  for  George  is  to  get  him 
trained  to  use  his  head.  He  seems  to  see  that  back  of  any  special 
education  there  is  such  a  thing  as  education. 

So  here  again  he  seems  to  me  to  have  the  right  thought.  I  am 
advising  him  that  George's  studies  include  at  least  one  subject  of 
precision,  like  Mathematics  or  Latin  or  Physics,  to  be  continued 
throughout  his  course.  My  reason  for  this  is  the  belief  that  a 
young  man,  by  such  persistent  pursuit  of  a  subject,  can  get  from 
his  four  years  of  college  work  what  the  father  wishes  for  George. 
Some  men  are  born  with  the  ability  and  disposition  to  think. 
Other  men  acquire  this  ability  and  disposition  without  going  to 
college.  Washington  was  getting  good  training  in  this  line  when 
he  was  surveying  for  Lord  Fairfax.  Lincoln  was  getting  it 
when  studying  Euclid  by  the  light  of  his  wood  fire.  But  going 
to  college  ought  to  help  anyone  in  the  way  and  habit  of  thinking. 

II 

There  are  four  evidences  of  using  his  head  which  it  seems  to 

me  George  should  show  for  his  years  of  college  work.     First, 

I  think  he  should  acquire  the  spirit  and  habit  of  being  accurate. 

There   is   hardly   anything  more   characteristic  of   the   educated 
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person  than  the  desire  and  effort  to  be  accurate.  If  a  name  is 
Thomson,  neither  the  educated  person  nor  Thomson  himself 
Hkes  to  see  it  written  Thompson.  A  man  who  is  educated  de- 
hghts  in  accuracy  even  in  trifling-  matters.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
inaccuracy  that  he  objects  to,  and  in  the  spirit  there  is  no  great, 
no  small.  Moreover,  a  man  who  is  inaccurate  in  small  matters 
is  in  danger  of  being  inaccurate  in  more  important  matters. 

Second,  and  most  important  of  all,  George  should  get  the 
power  and  habit  of  thinking  things  through.  This  may  be  what 
his  father  has  mainly  in  mind  about  the  boy's  education.  The 
first  business  of  a  school  or  college  is  to  promote  George's  think- 
ing. Even  George's  character  depends  more  on  convictions  that 
come  through  taking  thought  than  on  emotions  that  often  come 
from  some  passing  excitement.  It  is  thinking  that  gives  stability. 
Why  are  so  many  people  carried  away  by  transient  fads?  Why 
are  so  many  misled  by  "cunjur'  words"?  Why  do  so  many  swal- 
low whole  what  they  read,  or  what  they  happen  to  hear  from 
some  glib  speaker?  Is  it  not  because  they  lack  the  power  and 
disposition  to  stop  and  think? 

Third,  George's  college  course  ought  to  help  him  forward 
toward  doing  anything  more  thoroughly  than  he  would  do  it 
without  such  training.  His  work  at  college  ought  to  promote 
his  all-round  fitness.  It  will,  if  it  is  the  right  kind  of  work,  work 
that  demands  attention  and  accuracy.  This  kind  of  work  will 
help  him  to  study  medicine,  or  to  run  a  farm  intelligently.  There 
are  subjects  which  require  close  study  and  accuracy,  and  there 
are  subjects  which,  while  excellent  for  some  purposes,  do  not 
in  their  nature  permit  such  precise  requirements.  I  think  George 
should  choose  and  continue  at  least  one  subject  that  will  pin 
him   down. 

Fourth,  the  ability  to  discriminate  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
fruits  of  George's  college  career.  He  will  not  acquire  what 
should  be  coming  to  him  if  he  is  not  trained  to  recognize,  in  his 
reading  for  example,  what  rings  true  from  what  rings  false,  what 
is  artistic  from  what  is  crude,  what  is  simple  and  sincere  from 
what  is  showy  and  pretentious.  So  with  pictures,  music,  speeches, 
or  a  piece  of  furniture.  Whether  he  attains  this  power  of  dis- 
crimination depends  on  the  acquirement  of  the  habit  of  close 
attention,  clear  thought  and  sound  judgment. 
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Accuracy ;  thinking  things  through ;  general  fitness ;  and  dis- 
crimination— ^these  are  the  measure  of  the  education  George's 
father  wishes  him  to  get  in  college.  And  these  attainments  do 
not  come  by  short  cuts  or  by  loose  work.  They  have  to  be  wooed 
and  won  by  a  steady  course  of  patient  study.  It  is  only  by  such 
training,  whether  in  or  out  of  school,  that  George,  in  his  life, 
and  in  his  life  work  whatever  that  may  be,  will  find  satisfaction 
and  solid  success.  Maybe  not  blatant,  publicity  success,  but  in 
the  long  run  real  success. 


What  to  Expect  of  George* 

I  mean  after  he  has  gone  to  school  and  maybe  to  college. 
That  is,  what  are  we  to  expect  that  his  education  has  done  for 
him  in  the  way  of  making  him  a  competent  man,  able  to  stand 
on  his  own  feet  and  face  the  world  squarely  with  intelligence 
back  of  his  eyes? 

We  naturally  think  first  of  his  earning  a  living  for  himself 
and  perhaps  for  others.  He  may  have  studied  some  vocational 
subject.  He  may  have  had  training  for  carpentry  or  medicine. 
If  so,  we  expect  him  to  be  an  exact  and  neat  carpenter,  or  a 
careful  and  resourceful  doctor.  Whatever  his  calling,  we  expect 
the  vocational  or  professional  training  he  has  enjoyed  to  make 
him  skillful  in  his  special  line. 

But  we  expect  George  to  be  a  man  as  well  as  a  carpenter  or 
doctor.  And  to  be  a  real  man  he  must  be  a  man  who  can  think 
out  the  problems  that  will  come  to  him,  the  problems  that  come  to 
every  man.  He  must  be  able  to  think  about  his  actions  in  rela- 
tion to  his  home,  and  to  his  community  and  country.  If  his 
education  has  been  genuine,  such  as  to  require  his  putting  his 
mind  on  his  studies  whatever  they  were,  then  his  education  will 
help  him  to  play  the  man  wherever  he  may  be  or  whatever  he 
may  do.  It  will  help  him  to  form  right  judgments  about  his 
home  matters  as  a  son  or  brother  or  father,  and  about  his  pubUc 
duties  as  a  voter  and  citizen.  It  will  do  this  mainly  because  it 
will  have  trained  him  in  the  way  of  being  a  man  who  can  and 
will   think. 
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The  more  we  consider  the  matter  of  George's  education  the 
more  clearly  we  shall  see  that  it  is  this  will  to  think  that  makes 
the  serious  difference  in  his  attitude  toward  life.  It  is  this,  far 
more  than  his  feeling-s  and  emotions,  that  will  guide  him  in  the 
right  way.  Frames  and  feelings  are  wobbly  and  variable.  They 
vary  with  what  we  may  have  eaten  or  maybe  with  the  way  the 
wind  is  blowing.  It  is  the  process  of  thinking  that  brings  con- 
victions. And  if  it  is  honest  thinking  it  will  bring  righteous 
convictions. 

Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  prejudices,  whether  per- 
sonal, racial  or  national.  Now  prejudice  means  prejudging, 
that  is,  forming  a  judgment  before  thinking.  We  talk  of  taking 
snap  judgment.  This  is  just  what  the  man  who  thinks — or,  in 
other  words,  the  educated  man — does  not  do.  The  man  who 
thinks  is  bound  to  see  that  the  right  and  sensible  way,  whether 
between  individuals  or  races  or  nations,  is  to  judge  each  other 
fairly  and  then  to  speak  of  each  other  fairly,  and  to  act  toward 
each  other  fairly.  All  this  depends  upon  having  a  conviction  of 
justice,  which  makes  us  see  that  any  other  way  is  silly  and 
thoughtless,  bringing  only  trouble  in  its  wake.  So  it  seems  to 
me  to  come  about  that  education  in  its  highest  sense  is  the  cure 
for  the  prejudices  which  play  havoc  between  man  and  man,  races 
and  races,  nations  and  nations. 

In  this  connection  the  second  great  commandment  is  often 
quoted.  When  we  come  to  think  about  it,  is  not  thought  a  more 
vital  element  in  this  great  commandment  than  some  of  us  have 
supposed?  Is  not  the  practice  of  honest  thinking  the  foundation 
of  right  judgment  and  good  will,  which  is  the  central  idea  of 
the  word  love  in  the  New  Testament?  "Christian  love,"  says 
Dean  Inge,  "is  not  a  maudlin  sentiment,  but  the  practical  recog- 
nition of  a  plain  fact  involving  a  claim."  And  Bishop  Gore  says : 
"The  word  translated  love  in  the  New  Testament  expresses  not 
an  emotion  at  all."  The  fact  is  that  in  the  right  sense  of  the 
word  we  can,  and  are  commanded  to,  love  people  we  do  not  like. 

In  saying  all  this  do  we  seem  to  have  got  away  from  George's 
work  in  school  and  college  ?  We  have  not.  We  have  only  got  to 
the  point  of  seeing  how  much  we  have  a  right  to  expect  of 
George  if  his  work  in  school  and  college  has  been  of  the  right 
sort.     We  have  only  got  to  the  place  where  we  may  see  that  the 
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purposes   of   Church  and   School   meet   and  kiss   each   other   in 
helping  George  to  lead  the  good  life. 

So  we  take  leave  of  George  with  great  expectations,  and  with 
the  hope  that  he  will  prove  himself  to  be  an  educated  man.  That 
is  to  say,  we  expect  him  to  be  a  man  who  thinks  straight,  and 
forms  right  judgments  about  his  fellow  men,  and  about  questions 
and  problems  that  every  man  that  is  a  man  is  called  to  face  and 
not  to  sliirk. 
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